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| tions, or lodge in people's houses Neither is any one allowed to get drank or 
commit lewdness. Whosoever disobeys shal! instantly be beheaded without 
mercy. Military laws ere like thunder. Every one must reverently obey 
them, in order to escape future repentance. Given in the sixth year of Ching 
Tih, on the fourteenth day of the fourth month.” 


[Michael Wisniowecki, a private citizen, who was elected King of Poland, is saidto 
have wept when the crown was placed upon his head.) 
The northern sun, in his noonday splendour, 
Is shining in Vola’s sacred field, 
But sees not Jagellon’s early grandeur, 
Nor beams upon Sobieski’s shield ; 
Yer still there are knightly Jances gleaming, 
And banners floating on Summer’s air, 
And the clang of the trumpets, loud proclaiming 
‘That Poland hath chosen her monarch there 


The eunuch allowed the various insurrections to spread without making any 
active efforts for their suppression; he was too busily engaged in removing 
those ministers of the court whose abilities or integrity were likely to inter- 
fere with his ambition; he had correct likenesses taken of al! the officers of 
state, so that when those who had incurred his resentment attempted to es- 
cape, he could send wood engravings of their portraits as a kind of hue end 
cry to the various police stations of the empire. This pictorial proscription is 
mentioned in the novel as a regular resource usual in the search after all es- 
caped criminals, but we do not remember to have seen it noticed in any of the 
works on the cus'oms of the Chinese. 

The accounts given of the several insurrections and of the various views of 
the parties engaged in them, are a lit:le perplexed ; we find female warriors 
engaging in some of the most daring exploits, end not unfrequent!y conquering 
the best soldiers of the other sex; but the ladies are not treated with any of 
the courtesy exhibited to female bravery in the iniddle ages of Europe. We 
meet, however, with an extension of one of the most affecting institues of 
chivalry, the swearing of “ brotherhood in arms ,;""—the Chinese had not only 
a brotherhood but a sisterhood in arms, ratified by the solemnities of their 
religion ;— 

** They sat down in company with the two ladies, and afier they had par- 
taken of some fragrant tea, Teih recommenced the former subject by asking 
Fei Heung’s age, who apologised for not having put a similar question to him, 
and added that he had vainly passed through twenty years ‘So young,’ said 
the other, ‘and yet so heroic, you make me ashamed that I am four years your 
elder. In sooth I am like the worthless Choo Leihkua, devoid of the least 
ability.’ On hearing his seniority Heung paid him the respect due to an elder 
brother, and yielded him the upper seat. They then gave orders that the 
incense table should be prepared ; and having both lighted the candles and 
burned incense, they went forth to the open air, and having paid homage to 
the gods, invoked their presence. They then pledged to each other the atfee- 
tions of brothers, end swore that nothing should be permitted to disturb their 
harmony. ‘This done, they returned to their seats, when the two ladies drew 
near and paid their respects. Sew Chun then smiled and opened her peachy 
lips. ‘I also,’ said she, ‘ wish to contract a sistership with this lady, and only 
wait for the approbation of our brothers, and her assent to my desire.” At 
these words Mei Yen smiled, observing, that it would be the height of her 
good fortune to be allowed continually to wait upon her, but as to speaking 
about contracting as sisters, she was ashamed that she was altogether un- 
worthy of the honour. Jim Teih, however, interrupted her, saying, ‘ Young 
lady, dont’t be so modest. The events of this day must be ascribed to the 
everruling providence of Heaven. You must not deny my sister's proposal.’ 
Having spoken thus, he ordered them both to burn incense, and to form their 
alliance in the face of heaven. The two ladies accordingly, having first knelt 
to the gods, asked one another's age and Sew Chun, proving to be one year 
the clder, was honoured by Yen with the due observances, and the engagement 
contrac ted.” 


Hark ! to the voice of a nation, rending 
The cloudless calm of the noontide now ; 
Hark ! to the hymn, with the cannon blending, 
As they place the crown on their chosen’s brow. 
The best and the bravest bow before him, 
With dauntless hearts and with matchless brands, 
And the skies of his land bend brightly o'er him, 
But sad and silent the Monarch stands. 


Why ie it thus? though his birth was lowly, 
Nor Fame nor Fortune had smiled on him, 
Yet the crown was won by no deeds that sui! 

Its splendour, nor make its radiance dim. 
Whence spring the tears! for the great and glorious 
Have sought that sceptre with prayer and vow, 

And he without strife hath been victorious, 
But what doth the crown’d one weep for now” 


vy 


Ah! did some dream of the past awaken, 
Even as that sunrise of Fortune shone, 
Of one true heart that the grave had taken, 
Who might have sweetened and shared his throne * 
Or found he the thorns beneath the glory, 
When others saw buat the circling gold ; 
Or did the Muse of his country’s story 
Some page of her future woes unfold! 


There have been tears when the bride was leaving 
Her mother's breast for a stranger's arms ; 
There have been tears when the nun was giving 
To Heaven the flower of her maiden charms :; 
There hath been weeping, aye blent with laughter, 
O’er sceptres shiver’d and thrones cast down ; 
But never before, nor never after, 
We saw it beneath a new-worn crown ! 


March 15. Frances Baown. 





CHINESE LITERATURE. 
The Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih, in Kéang Nan. A Chinese Tale. 
Translated by Tkin Shen, Student of the Anglo-Chinese College, Malacca 
2 vois. Longman & Co. : . 
Chinese literatare is beginning to excite much attention in France, Germany Pnwie bag eden ite young ane mics, hg oe > al “y hie 
‘. ‘ . + hag oes Patag. id hi { » 2 the eunuch makes his 
and America; the novels and the dramas of the Celestial Empire, independent | omg hee tp he eains'D om, a ms pe Tensemee 
of their rot n Stony are juny revarded so undengned cxpontions o | atectione.” Inthe meantime the emperor evolves to vit ue prove ol 
‘ § o & a - en : . - 1 . 
pth “: - a oe a tination if mat Sit xinecahed is certainly | Keang-Nan in disguise, accompanied however by one of his most disting uishe d 
elf-d ps 4 a. Although the tale now t amaleand to iniiding. as a ster? to the | champions, Chow Yung, avd his adventures in these rambles, all of which are 
Fertenste Unich cod aoveul chen which have xt by 2 peared in an English | ™O'® °F less connected with the previous misgovernment of Lew Kin, "ee 
) sev s which ye already ap . ~ . . ” e 
dress, it surpasses them in political value, for it is devoted entirely to illus- | staple of the romance. One of the first ere: ry re ay 
trating the court and government of China, the position of its emperor, and the | intesference of the empares ie the complaint of ene of bie Boste t ane Se 
J s : . ‘ al 7 te » 
oneal the letsianes ir which changes are flected in its sohbet Although posang ae relying or ae enenne aty Gene ewainae, manne ‘m 0 
‘ . “on er : away and marry the old man’s daughter without the consert of either. he 
literary attainments are nominally the only qualifications for office in China— | father’s account of the profligate’s pretext for such an outrage is 4 curious 
Senior Wranglers being alone eligible to the government of provinces, and | ilustration of Chinese mod+s of courtship :-— 
First-Class men to the command of armies—weak monarchs are liable to sur- | ' 
round themselves with unworthy favourices, holding no responsible situation, 
bot yet, under the cover of imperial despotism, able to grasp the entire man- 





in quest of pleasure, while my daughter happened to be looking out from a 
agement of the administration. window in the gallery. The dog began to leer at her, and laugh and praise her 

Ching Tih, the hero of this romance, ascended the imperial throne when | beauty, which she no sooner perceived than she shut the — In a 
just entering on manhood ; his youth rendered him an easy prey to the ar: of | burry, however, she let her fan drop into the street, and the rasca eigen f 
a crafty eunuch, named Lew Kin, who directed his attention to state affairs, | ple edit up. My daughter sent out a girl to request him to anaaryys io * < 
and while the monarch wasted his time in luxuries, contioued to fill the prin. | ke would not do. This indeed would have been but a small er vat he 
cipal offices with his creatures, and exhausted the finances by his rapacity. | Moreover said that | had betrothed my daughter to vm ~m a mee of 
The meags used to divert the young monarch from his duties, are exactly the | Were aroused, and he instantly went home, and came back with some servants 
same as those which the old Greek historians record as employed for similar bearing the various ceremonial presents, and urging me "a the ser te 4 
purposes by the eunuchs in the courts of the ancient Kings of Persia :— | allow the marriage. I told him that my — oe vel a a 4 

“ Lew Kin, after his return to the palace, daily contrived by the help of that I would give him ten taels of silver - te vn a ae tod fone bieh 
seven men, who composed his party, schemes of amusement with horses, buf- a ~ — eee an — a tneet demalliod ‘oi - | 
faloes, hawks, and bounds, with dancing, mirth, and music to delight the Em- hed } fea ahesemion 67 enero rear Sh death aenatintees 
peror. They succeeded in teaching dogs to speak, horses to tread on swinging | 


, | well; but if not, it was no matter, for he would come this night, and carry my 
ropes, buffaloes to answer to the call, and hawks to transmit messages hey | daughter to his house by force. He then put down the presents and went off, 


certainly accomplished wonders in this line, and not the young prince only was d lish his purpose of violence.” 
delighted with the exhibitions, but every one in the palace who saw them pro- Serenade eee ane eee nee 


nounced them to be surprising. The eunuch also caused several beautifol| The emperor's interference prevents this abduction, and many similar acts of 
jadies to present wine, and sing, and practise every sort of seduction before his | violence and injustice ; but we pass these over to turn to what is the greatest 
majesty, so as entirely to concentrate his affections upon them, insomuch that novelty of the book, the supernatural adventures connected with the Buddhist 
he came to regard it unnecessary to hold a court, or to attend to the public | mythology of China. A wondrous bud of a water-lily appeared in the pund of 
business. Even representations, which were presented for his decision, he a gentleman named Han He ; a genius informed him that it would expand only 
had neither inclination nor leasure to look at.’’ at the orders of the person wr ae — “a wy to mart], en 
The misgovernment of Lew Kin and his creatures provoked insurrection in | this person was the emperor. Incidentally we learn m miraculous po 

various qamers of the empire. Several young men of rank became captains | are supposed to have been conceded to the emperors of the Ming dynasty :— 

of bands of outlaws; they were however not regarded as common robbers, “ Ching Tih inquired how many days it was since the flower made its appear- 
because they professed to plunder none but tyrants, and declared that they | ance. ‘ It is now seven days, and it has not yet unfolded. 1 have, therefore, 
would always redress the injuries of the oppressed ; neither were they looked put up the card, saying I will give my daughter to him at whose summons it 
upon es rebels, for they professed to be in arms, not against their sovereign, | opens.’ ‘ In that case I will let you see me order it to open.” At the same 
but against the unworthy ministers who abused his name. Che Fan, one of | tune his majesty recalled to his memory Woo How, of the Tang dynasty, who 
these insurgents, soon collected so large an army that he deemed it necessary | caused flowers to bloom in winter by bis proclamation, and Ming Hwang, who 
to prepare a code of laws for his soldiers, and this code is declared to be the | hastened their unfolding by the besting of adrom. If they could do so, thought 
basis of the military discipline still maintained in the armies of China. Recent | he, why should not I be able to do as much. He then prayed silently, saying, 
events give some interest to these Chinese “articles of war:’— | ‘ God of the flower ! Got of the re ; if it is oe —_ I and the yous se 

“T. In an engagement s to advance at the sound of the drum, | should wed, open the flower without celay. hen the prayer was finishe 

and retire et on - the as per ate dier must keep his ph He Wis | he pointed with his hand to the flower, sa) ug, * Open quick Oyen — and 
disobeys shall be beheaded. IIT On the march, to whatever district the troops hardly were the words spoken, when the threads which bound the buds gave 











come, if orders have been issued, they must act according to them; if no or- | ¥@Ys and the beautiful petals stood wide displayed. All the apoctatore burst 
ders have been given, they must not re the inhabitants. He who disobeys | into a shout of wonder, and Han He knelt in confusion at his fect, exclaiming 
shall be beheaded. JIJ. All weapons must be kept bright. On hearing the | Wt a od voice. ‘My eyes are without eyeballs; not know: e ms if 
signal gun the troops must advance quickly. He whose heart fails him on | "#perial higness nad ¢ here, I did not meet you on my knees. bEgive my 
the approac of battle, and will not ‘mec? the y, sna beheaded sin.’ ” . 

IV. After orders have be ssued. the Kove ‘9 collect in companies Whilst the emperor was celebrating his marriage with the lady of the flower 
f und whisper together W he e y e to close | the rebellion raised by Lew Kin had become very ‘or ie, € iy as the 
} rte e« ers are not tog airs of . H ‘ . - l receive cenera Odie to rg j ed @ aacic to. 1€8, | “ees g 
fcrty 7: rs ~ 
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--On the day which I have mentioned, he came in this direction rambling | 


utlines of a bill in spring, and their 
waists were slender as the willow. Their hair, bound up on high, pe me aim- 


ing to meet the green clouds, and their embrvidered armor flowed 
their Grnamented girdles. Their appearance rivalled the beauty of the fairies 
of the moon, and their martia! spirit shone majestic as if they had belonged to 
those ladies who are seen in the clouds. As one looked ot them bis « as be- 
came intoxicated, and his soul melted away.” , 

By the aid of these witches the rebels formed an enchanted camp ; pregnant 


women were sacrificed at ite gates, and the reason for adopting such an extra- 
dinary spe!l is thus intimated :-— 


i down below 


* After the women had been dispatched, the animals were also divided into 
cight bodies, of one hundred and fifty each, and slaughtered by stabbing in the 
back, before the separate gates. The ladies then codoned the six Ting and the 
six Kea, military spirits, and the spirite whose business it is to comfort mourn- 
ing families, to come and guard the gates, and lead the souls of the wronged 
women to demand the spirits of the enemy.”’ 


The imperial forees suflered very severely in their allempts to storm the 
enchanted camp, but at length an old genius was brought to the emperor, who 
promised to put an end to the power of these witches :— 

* * These,’ said the old genius, ‘were foxes on Prince-flower hill, and after 
several thousand years of refining they attained a human form They have, 
however, been overcome by lewd desires so as to slaughter multitudes of neople, 
and cruelly to put to death pregnant women. Heaven above is enraged, and 
cannot bear any longer with their sins, but dooms them to destruction. | will, 
therefore, go forth and engage them in battle, and cut them in pieces to oatisfy 
the demands of Heaven. By so doing I violate indeed the conditions of my 
retirement, and must postpone the completion of my refinement for a kalpa, 
but I cannot hesitate to exert my strength on behalf of your majesty.’ ” 

Here we have a clear reference to the Buddhist form of the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, which singularly enough very nearly coincides with some 
European speculations, according to which material existence, whether vegeta- 
ble, anima! or human, is capable of being refined of sublimated into a spiritual 
life, and invested with supernatural energies. This theory is developed at 
much greater length in the popular novels translated some time ago by the 


| sinologists of Paris, and in some of these it is expanded into fables which might 


bear comparison with the fictions of Greek mythology. The genius Gow Yang 
was superior in power to the witches; he not only counteracted their charms 
but reduced them to their original state of foxes , and then gave them over to 
the vengeance of those whose wives had been m urdered to form their enchant- 
ments :— 

**Gow Yang ordered the two foxes to be brought to the spot, and then told 
the people to take each a sharp knife, and satisfy their rage by cutting them to 
#eces. The men needed no second bidding, but knavhed their teeth as they 
advanced to the work, and in a few minutes reduced the two bodies to minute 
fragments. When this punishment had been inflicted, the genius drew out 
the flag which he had stuck in the earth, and the wronged souls immediately 
disappeared after the coffins, which the people carried off with many expressions 
of their gratitude.’ 

We have given these specimens of a mythology which is yet little known in 
Europe, as something more than curious; they seem to be embodied specula- 
tions on life and death, containing in them the germs of a school of philosophy 
which is usually believed to have originated in  wmely But the fictions as yet 


| translated do not enable us to determine the Chinese creed of ** material-super- 


naturalism,”’ as the Germans call it, for us to pronounce positively on the 
subject. —Athenaum. 


THE LATE MAJOR GENERAL SIR JOHN 
JONES, BART., & K. C, B. 

This officer was educated at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
obtained his commission as second lieutenat in the corps of royal engineers, in 
the year 1798, and was the first officer who joined that corps without having 
previously served in the Royal Regiment of Artillery. Upon joining the corps 
of engineers, Lieut. Jones was ordered to do duty in the garrison of Gibraltar, 
and soon afver his arrival there was appointed to act as adjutant. 

After hsterm of service upon the Rock was completed, Lieut. Jones returned 
to England, and on the fitting out of the expedition ander Lieut. Gen. Sir 





THOMAS 


| James Craig, Capt. Jones was one of the officers of Engineers selected to ac- 





company that force. On the arrival of the expedition at Malta, the troops dis- 
embarked, and remained for some months in garrison there. This circumstance 
afforded him an excellent opportunity of improving his professional knowledge 
by studying and attentively examining the varied systems of fortification adopt- 
ed in the extensive lines of defence covering the cities of Valetta, Floriana, 
and Cottonera. When the ee te | force re-embarked, Capt. Jones ac- 
companied it; and whilst stationed in Sicily, be was directed by Sir James 
Craig to examine, and report to him upon the state of the defences and arma- 
ment of the various garrisons and fortified poste around the wland. He was at 
the same time furnished with confidential instructions from the King of Naples. 
His report was extremely well received by the King’s Government; and he af- 
terwarde obtained the commendations of Sir John Moore, for the very satisfac- 
tory manner in which he had executed the delicate and important duty entrust- 
ed tobim Capt. Jones accompanied the troops which embarked under the 
command of Lieut. Gen. Sir Jobn Stuart, and wes present at the glorious ac- 
tion on the plaids of Maida. He was senior officer of engineers at the invest- 
ment, and during the first part of the operations against the castle of Scytia — 
After its capture, doubts were entertained as to the practicability of holding 
the castle as a military post, Capt. Jones recommended the formation of a 
fight of steps in the rear, or sea front, down the face of the rock, by which a 
secure communication with the — covid at aii times be meintayned, without 
being exposed to an enemy's fire x John Stuart made a personal examina- 
tion of the locality ; and having approved of Capt. Jones's plans, directed that 
the defences of the castle should be immediately repaired, and strengthened 
to the utmost. This post was in consequence until Februsry, 1806; when 
it was powerfully attacked by the French, and having been reduced to a heap 
of ruins, the garrison was withdrawn without the loss of « man. 

In the spring of 1810, Capt. Jones was ordered to to Lisbon and 
join the army under Lord Wellington ; on his arrival in ortugal he was imme- 
diately appointed to take “ the and superintendence of ali works and 
duties connected with the engineer . tment in this part of Portagal. Du- 
ring the retrograde movement of the ish and Portuguese troops towards 
lines, he was constantly in correspondence with ead quarters, reporting wpon 
the progress and state of the works, and suggesting such alterations Lord 
Wellington's plans 4s appeared to him desirable to be made ; and the reasons 
ne adduced for making them were generally so convincing that their ad puion 
was immediaie'y ordered. 

The memoranda relative to the lines thrown upto cover Lisbon in 1810, writ- 


ten by Capt Jones, and printed for private circulation, is 4 mort valuable —_ 
tary work, highly interesting to every military officer, but more ew to 
those of his own profession: in this work will be found full details of & — 


re a description of the various works forming the celebrated — of 
I vee Vedras ‘ all the previous arrangements for the troops occupying t re- 
ons allotted to each corps or division were completed in @ Most 


‘ve posit 
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satisfactory manner by him, and the several points were occupied by the re- 
spective brigades or battalions with as much celerity and order as if re-entering 
their cantonments from a review. 

Upon joining head quarters, Captain Jones was placed on the Staff of the 
army as Brigade Major ; which appointment he held until May, 1812, and 
was employed at all the sieges, successful and unsuccessful, which were un- 
dertaken during that period. For his conduct during the operations against 
Ciudad Rodrigo, he was particularly mentioned by Lord Wellington in his de- 
spatches, and in consequence he received the brevet rank of major ; and the 
same honourable notice of his services at the capture of Badajos in 1812, ob- 
tained for him the rank of lieutenant colonel, and a medal. More than the or- 
dinary duties of brigade major devolved upon Major Jones at this siege, 
arising from the circumstance of the chief pomreese having received a contu- 
sion in the early part of the operations, which prevented him from visiting the 
trenches until near the close of the siege. Lord Well:ngton, therefore, made 
his daily arrangements with Colonel letcher, assisted by Major Jones; Col 
Fletcher being of course obliged to act by the advice of his brigade major. 
Upon its being determined to carry on operations on the eastern coast of Spain, 
detachments of artillery and engineers were ordered from Portugal to join the 
expeditionary forces under General Maitland. Lieutent Colonel Jones went 
in command of the Royal Engineers appointed for this service ; but upon join- 
ing the head quarters of the expedition, it was found that his brevet rank was 
superior to that of the officer in command of the engineers, who came with the 
troops from Sicily, and he was therefore appointed to the staff, as assistant 

uartermaster general, and transferred to H.M.S. Malta, in which ship were 

eneral Maitland’s head quarters. No:hing of importance had been effected 
by this force at the period when Lord Wellington entered Madrid ; and it be- 
ing deemed advisable to communicate with his lordship, Colonel Jones was 
ciel to be the bearer of despatches, as an officer well qualified to afford 
every information that might be required; he proceeded across the country to 
Madrid, and was well received by the commander of the forces, who desired 
him not to return to the east coast of Spain, but to proceed with him and com- 
mand at the siege of Burgos, which he was then contemplating ; the latter 
of these instructions could not be complied with, as Lieutenant Colonel 
urgoyne was a senior officer of engineers, and the direction of the siege 
Operations, as a matter of course, devolved upon him: it was during the pro- 
gress of this siege that Colonel Jones received a severe wound by a musket 
bali through the ankle joint, when in the act of making a signal to Lord Wel- 
lington. 

t had been decided that Colonel Jones, when all the arrangements for ex- 
ploding the mine and making a lodgement upon the breach were complete, 
should make a signal from a certain spot by holding up his hat ; accordingly, 
at the appointed time, he quitted the parallel and made the signal agreed upon. 
No acknowledgment following, it was repeated, and again and again was the 
hat held up and waved in the air unnoticed. On the signal being so often re 
peated, he became an object of suspicion to the garrison; the French officers 
were distinctly heard to point him out to their men, and from one or two marks- 
men there was speedily a whole line of musketeers firing at him from a distance 
of little more than one hundred yards. As might be expected, he was soon 
knocked down, and with difficulty rolled himself into the parallel; he directed 
the mine to be fired, and after a few seconds had the satisfaction of seeing an 
admirable breach formed by its explosion, the storming party, from their prox. 
imity, were in a moment upon its summit, and the working party speedily 
followed and began throwing up cover, to enable them to hoid their position : 
complete success having attended the operations entrusted to his charge, and 
it having become dark, he ordered himself to be carried out of the trenches. In 
the course of the war Colonel Jones had seen so many cases of suffering in in- 
dividuals who had received wounds through a joint, that he had frequently ex- 
pressed a wish that if ever he should receive such a wound the limb might be 
instantly amputated. It is deeply to be regretted that his wishes on this occa 
sion had not been attended to; had such been the case, his valuable life might 
still have been available for his country’s service, and himself spared years 
and years of great bodily suffering. 

Colonel Jones remained in a state of delirium for nearly ten days, and it was 
only two days before the raising of the siege that he was considered to be in a 
state which would permit of his being removed without endangering his life. 
Lord Wellington ordered a spring waggon to be furnished for his conveyance 
to Lisbon, and he was hurried off in twenty four hours before the retreat com- 
menced. The movements of everybody in the rear of the army were hastened, 
in order to leave the roads clear for the movements of the troops. Nothing 
but the fortitude and resignation of Colonel Jones, coupled with an excellent 
constitution, enabled him to undergo the fatigues of such a journey, through 
such a country and over such roads as culated between Burgos and Lisbon ; 
two months were required to perform this distance. Those who know the 
country. and the nature of aspring waggon, will readily understane what Col. 
Jones must have suffered during this period ; bad weather, bad accommoda- 
tions, and only his daily rations to be procured for subsistence. He remained 
in Lisbon until March, 1813, when he was put on board a transport and sent to 
England. Eighteen months elapsed before he was able to use his leg; and 
frequently, during this time, he suffered dreadfully from the numerous exfolia- 
tions of bone which took place. From the effects of this wound his constitu- 
tion was so much injured that he could scarcely ever afterwards be considered 
as having enjoyed good health. A circumstance may be mentioned, which 
oceurred in Lisbon while Colonel Jones was laying there in his wounded state, 
which was highly complimentary to him and very gratifying to his feelings. 
Lord Wellington, the day after his arrival in Lisbon from Cadiz, paid a visit of 
ceremony to the Regency ; his lordship went in state in one of the royal car. 
riages, Guonmnpeniod by a numerous staff, the streets crowder with the popula- 
tion and mounted officers of all descriptions. On returning to his quarters, the 
corte wepast at the door of the house in which Colonel Jones was billetted : 
Lord Wellington alighted, entered, and passed some time in conversation by 
the colonel's bedside, when he took his leave, expressing a hope that be should 
soon again have the benefit of his services. In the year 1814, after the termi- 
nation of the war, Colonel Jones visited the Netherlands for his amusement 
and instruction, by an inspection of the principal fortresses, and then proceeded 
to Paris, where the Duke of Wellington informed him that he had appointed 
him one of the commission to report upon the system of defence for the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands. During the spring of 1815 Colonel Jones, though 
suffering very much from his wound, was actively employed upon this duty, 

accompanied the Duke of Wellington round some of the principal points of 
defence. On the 10th and 11th of June, a week previous to the attle of 
Waterloo, he had an interview with his grace at Brussels, about the contem. 
plated advance of the army. In August, 1815, the commission handed in 
their report and estimates ; in the spring of the following year the commission 
were in constant communication with the Duke of Wellington, and upon its 
being broken up, the officers composing it were ordered to return to their corps’ 
duties, excepting Colonel Jones, who was selected by his grace to be the me- 
dium of communication for carrying on such services as might become neces. 
sary in furtherance of the objects of the report. In November, 1815, a con- 
Yertion, founded upon the treaty of Paris, was signed between England and 
Holland, conferring upon the Duke of Wellington full and complete controul 
over the details of construction and expenditure of such military works as he 
might deem necessary for the kingdom of the Netherlands, giving him a fund 
of six and a half millions for this purpose. By the terms of the convention his 
grace was authorized to appoint as inany inspectors as he might deem neces- 
sary to insure his plans being skilfully and faithfully carried out; and the 
officers so deputed by him were to have the same powers of inquiry and in- 
spection as if he were himself on the spot. The duke named Colonel Jones to 
be sole inspector, and persevered in this choice, notwithstanding he was 
strongly pressed to appoint a superior officer. His duty was to make periodical 
a on of each fortress, viz., Ostend, Nieuport, Ipres, Menin, Tournay, 
Ath, Mons, Charleroi, Namur, Dinant, Huy, Liege, Maestricht, Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Termonde, to ascertain the progress, and see if the approved plan 
was strictly followed, and to rectify or sanction any deviation he might con- 
sider best ; and further, to suggest any change of detail or other improvement 
which might appear advisable. He had also to receive the accounts and check 
the expenditure, and to make known occurrences of every nature to his grace, 
that his controul might be both efficient and beneficial. The Duke of Wel- 
lington erer f made two inspections annually ; on these occasions he was 
always attended by Colonel Jones, and seldom accompanied by any of his staff. 
This very important and responsible duty was performed to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington and the King of the Netherlands. 

Upon the return of the Army of Occupation, Colonel Jones was appointed to 
the command of the Royal Engineers and Royal Sappers and Miners at Wool- 
wich. In the year 1823 the High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands 
having applied to the Duke of Wellington respecting the defences of those 
islands his Grace directed Colonel Jones to proceed to Corfu, and put himself 
in communication with Sir Thomas Maitland ; and after having conferred with 
that officer, he was to prepare plans and estimates, with a report, to be submit- 
ted to His Majesty’s Government ; his plans having been approved, were or- 
dered to be executed; and some of the works forming part of the plan for the 
defence of Corfu are now completed. Upon his return to England, he was 
d rected by the Master-General to resume his former command at Woolwich : 
here he continued until 1834, when his health became so much impaired, that 
feeling he could no longer discharge his duties with satisfaction to himself, he 
requested that another officer might be appointed to relieve him. This was 
reluctantly complied with ; and he then resigned his command. During the 
period he was employed at Woolwich, he did much to improve the Roya! Arse- 
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nal; as many of the public buildings within it bear testimony. The | eer 
entrance gate, chaste and appropriate in its character, was erected by Colonel 
Jones ; and the security of this great Military Arsenal was much increased by 
the canal which now bounds it, formed under his superintendence, on the side 
of the marshes, and which affords great facilities for the transport of stores, &c., 
from the River Thames to this part of the Arsenal. 

In August, 1830, Col. Jones landed at Ostend, to make his tour of inspec- 
tion. When at Ghent, he was informed of the rising of the populace at Brus- 
sels; having important papers with him, he instantly changed his route, pro- 
ceeding by Antwerp to the Hague; and after an interview with the King of 
the Netherlands, by His Majesty's desire, re‘urned to Antwerp, and joined the 
Datch army under the command of the Prince of Orange and Prince Frederick. 
He was present at the interview which took place between the Prince of 
Orange and the Deputation from the citizens of Brussels, on the 31st August, 
at Vilvorde ; when it was arranged that the Prince should enter Brussels on 
the following day. It being deemed impolitic that the Prince should be ac- 
companied by a foreign officer on this occasion, Colonel Jones remained with 
Prince Frederick until the 2d Sept , wien he rejoined the Prince of Orange in 
Brussels, and remained with His Royal Highness until the following day, when 
the Prince being in a good military position, and with a force sufficient to 
maintain it against any attempts the citizens could make, and the aspect of 
affairs being very favourable, Colonel Jones took his leave and departed for 
London. Great was his surprise to learn, afterwards, that within two hours of 
his having quitted Brussels, the Prince of Orange had been persuaded by his 
Council to retire to the Hague, and thus to relinquish all the advantages, mili- 
tary and political, which his occupation of the capital gave the royal cause ; 
and it was the failure of Prince Frederick's attack on the lower town made in 
pursuance of this change of policy, which first gave a national and European 
character to the Belgic Revolution. 

In 1831, Colonel Jones, on the recommendation of the Duke of Wellington, 
was created a Baronet. 

In 1835, Sir John Jones proceeded to the south of France, for the benefit of 
his health; and remained on the Continent until the year 1838. During that 
period he experienced several severe attacks of illness, which nearly proved 
fatal; buta decided change for the better having taken place, he gained 
strength, and was enabled to travel through various parts of Germany. Before 
his return to England, he wrote to the Belgian Government, and requested 

ermission to visit the fortresses whose construction he had superintended. 

his request was complied with in the most flattering manner. An order was 
sent to the several Governors, to permit Sir John Jones to inspect the fortifica- 
tions under their respective commands, in the greatest detail; and he was re- 
ceived in each with the greatest civility and attention. 

Sir John Jones was promoted to the rank of Major-General, by Brevet, 10th 
January, 1837, and was honoured with the distinction of K C. B. in the same 
year. 

Sir John Jones’ reputation as a Military Engineer, was not confined to the 
Army of his own country : his name was well known to the Generals and su- 
perior officers of the continental armies; and he was always received with the 
greatest attention and respect, whenever he had occasion to communicate with 
them, either on pleasure or business. 

Sir John Jones may be ranked among the first Military Engineers of the 
day : few had greater practical professional experience ; he possessed talents 
of the highest order; great mathematical knowledge, coupled with sound judg- 
ment onl deep reflection, gave to his opinions that weight which they univer- 
sally received, and to which they were so justly entitled. He was devotedly 
attached to his profession ; and he has frequently been heard to say, that he 
would sooner serve at one siege than half-a-dozen general actions’ He was 
employed at six sieges, and at five of them held the appointment of Brigade- 
Major, which afforded him opportunities of obtaining a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the details of the operations than any other individual could possibly 
— and which renders the account he published of those sieges so invalu- 
able. 

Sir John Jones was in his usual state of health on the morning of the 25th 
February, when he was suddenly seized with an attack of illness, which termi- 
nated his valuable life on the following day, in the 60th year of his age, at his 
residence, Pittville, Cheltenham. 





THE ORPHAN TWINS OF BEAUCE. 


A TRUE TALE OF FRANCE. 

Many are the distinguished writers of our own day, who have felt it alike 
their duty and their pleasure to hand down to posterity traits of female self- 
devotion, holding its unfaltering course undismayed by the difficulties and trials 
with which providence (as it were to lend it sublimer lustre) has seen meet 
to surround its path; following uncalculatingly its high and holy impulses, 
with no other than the purest, and therefore most irresistible of all motives, the 
gamma of some generous purpose connected with the well-being of 
another. 
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less and senseless, among the pile of sheaves, collected for a fresh stack, 
below. 

When the other workmen, many ofgthem stunned by the same shock, gathered 
round their late fellow labourer, they at first concluded him to be dead. A faint 
sigh undeccived them; but his eyes, when they did open, rolled vacantly 
round, and vainly did he attempt to uttera word. By feeble signs, he pointed 
to his head as the seat of some fatal injury, of which no external trace could, 
however, be descried; but the effects of which were manifest in his limbs, 
which, on their attempting to raise him, bent utterly powerless beneath his 
weight, and he again fainted away. : 

It was a sad and sobered group who followed to the farm the wagon contain- 
ing the well-nigh lifeless body of their light-hearted young comrade. But how 
powerless are words to describe the state of his sister, when the brother on 
whom she doted was brought home to her more dead than alive—how she 
suppressed the first burst of uncontrollable agony, to sit on the bed to which she 
had helped to lift him—his poor head resting on her bosom, her eyes fixed on 
her darling twin, in long and vain expectation of some sign of returning life ! 

Faint tokens came at last to reward her; but the glance of the slowly-re- 
viving one rolled wildly around, without resting on any thing, till it met the 
fixed one of Genevieve, when a scarce perceptible smile crossed the pale lips of 
the sufferer. ‘He knows me!” exclaimed the fond girl. ‘God has spared 
him tome, and will yet grant me to be the means of restoring him by my 
care and kindness. We were born together, and togother I feel we must 
live or die !”’ 

The well-known voice found its way to the inmost heart of poor Maurice; 
fain would he have spoken a word of love and comfort in return, but his 
paralysed tongue refused its office. All he could do was to point, with a feeble 
hand, to his forehead, and express, by faint signs, that there was the seat of the 
malady. The most skilfel physician of the district, after an hour of unremit- 
ting attention, came to the conclusion, that paralysis had, for the present, 
affected both the head and lower limbs, but that the favourable symptoms of 
his being able to point to the former, gave hopes that consciousness and rea- 
son would soon be fully restored. 

And when, at the end of a weck, the poor fellow stammered forth a few broken 
words, the first of which were ‘‘ Genevieve” and “ sister,’’ who can tell her joy 
to be thus called on by the companion of her birth. To think he would no 
longer be a breathing mass, without the power of expressing a thought or a 
feeling, seemed reward enough for all her nights and days of anxious watch- 
ing by his side. Since he had begun to speak, he would, no doubt, soon regain 
the use of his limbs. His arms got daily stronger, and to the precious word, 
‘* sister,” he would by degrees add the welcome ones, * dear girl,’ “‘ my help,” 
“my comfort,” and the yet more affecting request that she would “ take pity 
on him.” 

“Oh yes, yes!” she would eagerly answer; ‘* Ggd will take pity on us, and 
let me make you well by dint of care and kindness.”’ But if, as she thus 
spoke, she inadvertently kissed a little more fervently than usual the poor sick 
head which rested on her faithful bosom, the screams of the poor suflerer, and 
convulsive fits on the slightest pressure, revealed the unchanged cause of his 
continued helplessness. 

The doctor, once more summoned, pronounced the debility of the lower 
limbs all but hopeless; and the severe winter of 1823 was passed by the twins 
in a state more easily to be imagined than described. Genevieve devoted all 
its long nights, and every moment she could snatch from her work through the 
day, to the couch of the unfortunate cripple, who, though resigned to his own 
condition, yet prayed to be released by death from being a burden to all around 
him—to the sister especially, whose youth and strength he was wasting, and 
whose every prospect in life he felt blighted by the calamity which had over- 
taken his own early career. 

“Do you wish me dead, when you speak so, Maurice!” she would sob- 
bingly reply to these heart-rending lamentations. ‘* Do you think J could stay 
upon earth if you go and leave me? I sometimes think I am going too, for my 
poor head throbs, and my limbs bend under me at times, almost like yours.”’ 

“T well believe it,” the poor cripple would reply; ‘‘ but it is all fatigue. 
You take no rest either by day or night !”’ 

“Oh, never mind that; God has given me strength to work, and the hope 
of seeing you at work again at your old trade keeps me up. Never lose heart, 
brother dear! You've seen the corn beat flat many a time and oft by the wind 
and rain, yet half a day’s brisk breeze and sunshine set it all up again finer 
than ever!” 

These encouraging words, from the most sensible, as well as most loving of 
sisters, had the effect of making the poor lad at times look forward to possible 
recovery; and to keep up his industrious habits, and neatness of hand, he 
amused himself ere long in his chair with bits of ingenious workmanship ; among 
others, a little model of a four-wheeled wagon on springs, in which it was his 
utmost ambition to be drawn by some of his comrades to church or the village 
green on the evening of a holiday, to witness, since he could not share in, the 
sports of his rustic neighbours. 

His sister, who was in the secret, and had furnished all that was required 





The heroic Elizabeth of Siberia, and the devoted wife of Count Lavalette— 
those bright examples of filial and conjugal self-sacrifice—may be thought to 
have owed to noble birth and superior education the inspiration of a lofty deed, 
and the courage requisite for its accomplishment. But had not our own Jeanie 
Deans proved that magnanimity and fortitude are not the exclusive appendages 
of wealth or nobility, an anecdote from a neighbouring country* will show that, 
in a class almost lower still, with instinct alone for a guide, and nature for an 
instructress, fraits of virtue may be gleaned, the more honourable and deserving 
of rescue from oblivion, that they looked for no other recompense than the 
happiness which it was their object to promote. 

If Sir Walter’s heroine may be imagined to have imbibed from the country 
of her birth somewhat of its romantic elevation, such could not have been 
the case with our foreign heroine; for the plains of Beauce, where she first 
saw the light, though styled, from their fertility, the garden of France, are of 
the tamest and least picturesque character; nor was her vocation—that of 
maid-of-all-work in a farm-house—better calculated to inspire and foster a deli- 
cacy of feeling, often wholly independent of external circumstances. 

It was in the thriving village of Artenay, about fifteen miles from Orleans, 
that Genevieve Asselin and her twin brother Maurice came into the world, and 
displayed, from their joint cradle, an intensity of love for each other, which it was 
the joy of worthy parents to witness and cultivate. All went well in the 
happy household, till the father, a well-employed journeyman wheelwright, 
fell a victim to accident inthe exercise of his profession; his neat tidy help- 
mate quickly followed him to the grave; and the twin children, then twelve 
years old, were taken home by their late father’s master, and treated as 
his own—a species of adoption common enough in the villages of France. 
to prove that the dwellers beneath their thatched roofs consider themselves 
as the natural guardians of the orphans left among them without home or 
support. 

riefly must five happy years be passed over, during which the brother was 
instructed in his father’s trade, and the sister made herself useful in all pos- 
sible ways to the new parent, beneath whose eye they grew up lovingly to- 
gether. But their protector, too, was taken from them by death; and the son 
who succeeded him in the workshop did not, alas! inherit with it his father’s 
considerate tenderness for the poor twins. The boy he tasked beyond his 
strength, and exacted from the girl such humiliating drudgery, that even grati- 
tude to their benefactor could not long reconcile them to slavery with his sue- 
cessor. 

Abundance of employment could have been found for the orphans separately ; 
but to live apart had become to thém a thought more formidable than any extent 
of privation together. To work, for weeks perhaps, at distant farms, and leave 
Genevieve to the mercy of strangers, seemed to Maurice deserting both duty 
and happiness; while, if Genevieve plied her late mother’s skill with some 
village sempstress, the idea of who would care for Maurice, make ready his 
simple pre a and keep in order his rustic wardrobe, would haunt her to a de- 
gree which made remaming asunder impossible. 

Together, then, like two sapplings from one parent stem, which the force 
of the blast but entwines more inseparably, did the orphans struggle on 
through increasing hardshipg, until a rich farmer, compassionating their con- 
dition, and moved by their rare attachment, once more opened to them a joint 
home, on terms which, since one roof was to shelter them, they were too much 
overjoyed even to inquire into. 

Here, for five more happy years, the lad found on the extensive farm ample 
employment—now in his original vocation, now as a willing sharer in the la- 
bours of the field; while the care of the poultry, and all the miscellaneous duties 
of a basse-cour in France, lent robustness to the frame of his cheerful sister. A 
passing smile, or shake of the hand, through the day, sufficed to lighten its 
toils to both; and to sit together over the fire, or on some sunny bank at its 
close, was an extent of happiness they never dreamt of exchanging. 

But tne “‘ course of true love’—even when hallowed, as here, by the sweetest 
ties of nature—seldom long “runs smooth.”” Harvest—in Beauce a season of 
peculiar activity and importance—was progressing amid the most strenuous 
exertions of old and young; and Maurice, always earliest and latest in the 
field, and gifted with uncommon strength and agility, was eagerly engaged in 
a sultry afternoon in placing, before an impending storm, the crowning sheaf on 





an immensely high stack, when one more vivid flash than ordinary of the light- 
ning, which had long been playing along the uninclosed corn-fields, struck the | 
exposed pinnacle to which the poor lad clung, and hurled him down, wen 


* The facts of our story are to be found in Dovilly'’s Cente: Populaires 
) ? F 


for the construction of the pet model of a carriage, had her own views on the 
subject, which were, that it should be drawn by no oue but herself. And 
harnassed in what was to her a complete car of triumph, she was able, after re- 
— trials, to fulfil her brother’s darling wish, that he should attend, on 

zaster Sunday, the parish church of Artenay, about a mile distant from the 
farm. The only difficulty (at least in the eyes of the delighted girl) was, how 
to get her brother, unable to endure, without agony, the slightest jolt, over the 
roughly-paved village-street leading to the church; but so completely had her 
devoted conduct won on her fellow servants and their master, that the whole 
distance (a considerable one) was found by dawn, on the eventful day, so thickly 
covered with straw, as to obviate the slightest injury to the invalid. From 
nine in the morning, the church path was lined with inhabitants of the village 
thronging to sympathise with the happy girl, who, though declining to yield to 
any one the honour of drawing her brother—a task which she accomplished 
with a skill and gentleness none other could have shown—was yet astonished 
and bewildered by the admiring looks and congratulations pressed on her by 
her kind-hearted neighbours. 

The part, however, of the whole scene which went straight to her heart, 
and touched it most deeply, was the distinction publicly conferred on her by the 
worthy curé himself, who, pointing her out to his parishioners as a pattern of 
Christian charity and sisterly affection, and bestowing on the interesting pair 
his warmest benediction, said to her in a voice of parental kindness,‘ ‘Take 
courage, my daughter, God approves of and protects you.” ; 

What a solace lay in these blessed words for all the sister's days and nights 
of toil and anxiety, responded as they were by the tearful glance of the 
brother, for whom she had done and suffered so much; and by his fervent 
prayers, that she might be rewarded by Him who had put it in her heart so 
to befriend him! One result only she felt could fulfil such a petition, and 
something whispered to her it would not be denied. But spring had passed 
away without any marked amendment in the patient’s condition. May had 
come and well-nigh gone, and with it the hope that fine weather might do 
something for the invalid; and, resigned at length to his fate, the young 
paralytic bade adieu for life to all idéa of regaining the use of his limbs. 

One evening when, as usual, his indefatigable sister had drawn him to the 
scene of rural festivity, beneath the old elms at the entrance of the village, 
he was accosted by an old soldier, lately come on a visit to a relation in the 
place, who, after closely questioning Maurice regarding his infirmity, gave him 
in return the important informition, that, in consequence of a splinter from a 
shell at the battle of Eylau, he had himself been two years entirely ta of 
the use of his limbs, and subject to spasms in the head, which had nearly bereft 
him of reason. Of the various remedies prescribed, none, he added, had the 
slightest success, till sea-bathing, persevered in for a whole summer—plung- 
ing in head foremost, and allowing the natural douche afforded by the succes- 
sive waves to play freely, as long as strength permitted, on the affected part— 
had at length effected acure. “J was carried to the sea-side in a half-dying 
state,” said the old corporal, “ in a litter lent me by my colonel. At the end of 
a fortnight, strength and appetite began to return, and with them my spirits and 
hopes of a complete recovery, which took place in the course of three months after. 
At first I pron only walk on two enutiipne, then I threw one away, and on the 
3d of September (a day I shall never forget,) I walked, without so much as a 
stick, a good half mile from the town, to visit 4 couple of old friends. Back 
I came, still on foot, to finish my course of the baths; and within three weeks 
after, I was on the top of a coach for my own country, as hale and hearty as 
you see me before you at this moment.” aa 

“ And where, on earth, are these precious baths to be had?” asked the cripple 
with eager interest. 

“ At a place called Boulogne, on the British channel, some two hundred and 
fifty miles from hence.” 

“ Two hundred and fifty miles! If I must go so far to be cured, I am pretty 
sure of remaining ill to my dying day.” 

“ Try and get conveyed there, my good fellow,” said the kindly veteran, “ and 
I'll be answerable for your entire recovery.” , 

“What! to get back my poor legs and return to my trade, and be able to gain 
my own bread, and help my sister! No, no!—such happiness is not for me ! 
exclaimed the desponding lad. 





| sughtest volt No, no!—it is the will of Ge 


“ And why not! If I was radically cured at iifty, why should you, at five- 
b ~ 
and-twenty, give way to despair 
“ But vow don’t consider the impossibility of my going in any sort of carriage 
—even the smoothest voiture—when I faint dead away, or go into fits, a the 
tod that I should remaim a crippic to 
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my life’s end, and I only pray he may be pleased to shorten it for my own sake 
and that of others.”’ 

During this conversation Genevieve was an attentive listener; and had the 
speakers been less engrossed, they must have read on her countenance the lines 
of deep determination. She took aside the old soldier, to obtain from him the 
minutest particulars about the wonder working baths, their proper season, and 
precise distance, and the easiest and least expensive route by which they might 
be reached; and no sooner was her plan matured, than she hastened to put it in 
execution. 

On the 3d of June, the birth-day of the twins, they had, from childhood, never 
missed making together a pious pilgrimage to a little chapel dedicated to St. Ge- 
nevieve, a league from where they lived, on the road to Tours; which, lined 
on each side with trees, resembled at this early summer season the shady alleys 
of a park. It required all the poor girl’s persuasions to induce, overnight, her 
brother to fulfil their never-before omitted vow. The idea of allowing her to 
drag him three long miles in sultry weather, was one which he could not for long 
be brought to entertain ; but the mingled voice of piety and sisterly affection at 
length prevailed, and the sight of the paraphernalia destined to mitigate the fa- 
tignes of a far longer pilgrimage, tended to reconcile Maurice to the brief one 
which he had alone in contemplation. 

It was not without such precautions as her simple wisdom could suggest, that 
the most rational of heroines embarked on the wildest of expeditions. A well- 
stuffed leathern strap, from the village saddler, was provided, to obviate the 
effects of continued friction on the but half-inured frame of so novel a draught 
anunal. <A change of light easy shoes replaced the clumsy sabét of the country 
—a gleaner’s ample straw hat served to ward off the scorching rays of the 
sun——and furnished with these, the pious pilgrim, at the first peep of dawn, awoke 
her still sleeping brother, who, on observing that, though attired in his own Sun- 
day suit, his sister was still in her ordinary apparel, was assured that a bundle, 
the appearance of which might have otherwise told tales, contained her holiday 
attire, to be assumed on arriving at their destination. The excited feelings with 
which, after bending the knee in fervent prayers to heaven, Genevieve har- 
nessed herself on the present occasion, found vent in the speed with which she 
crossed the fields leading to the public road; and when Maurice exclaimed, ** Not 
so fast! not so fast! you'll be out of breath ere our journey is half over!” there 
was more than met the ear in the light-hearted answer: “ True brother dear! 
I was forgetting that we have some way to go.” 

Suiting her pace to the words, and looking ever round, to inquire if her brother 
felt the least inconvenience, the twins arrived about seven o’clock at the chapel, 
Maurice nowise fatigued, and Genevieve, heated and tired as she was, but too | 
happy to find herself thus far on her road. Having drawn her brother's vehicl 
under the porch of the little rustie shrine, and listened devoutly to the matin ser- 
vice performed by a grey-headed chaplain, Maurice observed his sister to remain 
prostrate, engaged in praying with extraordinary fervour, while big tears coursed 
each other down her cheeks 

‘“* How strangely moved you are, sister,’ said he anxiously; “ surely you have 
something more than usual on your mind!" ** Why should I conceal it longer 
from you, brother!’ was the answer. ‘I have, I think, discovered the means 
for your cure.” “ And how do you intend to effect this desirable object !"— 
* By sea-bathing ; and I shall draw you myself to the sea-baths, two hundred 
and fifty miles off! ‘You never can have strength to do it.” “And why 
t? what is there one cannot do for one’s own twin brother!’ “ But where 
is the money to come from for such a journey!” “ Oh, I’ve got in an old glove 
round my neck five gold pieces saved out of my wages, more than enough to 
carry us to our journey’s end.”’ “ Ay, but then the getting back again!” “ By 
that time, please God, you'll be walking by my side, and that will shorten the 
way, and He will provide for us. Don’t you remember the words He put into | 
the good cure’s mouth, ‘ Be of good cheer, God approves and protects you !’ ” 
* Well, sister, | commit myself to his hands and yours. Fulfil his commission, 
for such it surely is, since you are not daunted by the length of the way.” “ Not 
in the least.” ‘* Or the numberless difficulties you must meet with.” ‘“ We'll 
get over them.” “Or the dreadful fatigue, perhaps beyond your strength.” 
** Have I not done a league in less than two hours, and am quite fresh to begin 
again?” ‘Ah! but * Well, ‘tis only 
taking longer time * They will keep us back so; perhaps a whole month 
on the road.”” “ Yes, at the very least; ‘tis time we were off.” “ And you 
really wish it?” ‘*DoI not?” Both hearts were full, and a long embrace gave 
vent to feelings unutterable in words 

Fain would we follow in all its interesting details the itinerary (unexampled 
perhaps in the world’s history) of the twin travellers, from the very centre of 
irance to one of its farthest extremities; but a few only of its leading inci- 
dents must suffice to give an idea of the whole : 

Along the planted sides of the great high roads and the level plains, their pro- 
gress, though slow, was steady: halting for the heat of the day under the trees 
at the entrance of some hamlet, which atlorded the needful supplies; while 
at nightfall, the humblest decent shelter their slender means could command, 
was sought and generally obtained. To avoid large paved villages, and yet more 
formidable populous towns, was often a tax on the maiden’s ingenuity ; yet never, 
save once (at Etampes,) was she compelled—by the impossibility of elsewhere 
crossing 


no 


when you come to have to climb hills!” 


wo intersecting streaims—to consign to strangers’ hands her precious 
charge, and have her brother carried on a hand-barrow from one end to the other 
of the town. } 
From hence her forward path was beset with new and u 
The whole route to Paris abounds in steep hills, up which the horses 
find difficulty in dragging their customary loads. No wonder, then, if Gene- 
vieve well nigh sunk under hers. Her feet had become so blistered, that she was 
forced to leave off shoes ; and being constantly obliged to stop and take breath, 
she made but little wav: yet, after every such halt, the agony of her brother in 
witnessing her distress, would make her resume her task with a cheerful smile. 
It was not till after twelve days’ weary march, during which she had to climb 
the hiils of Arpajou, Long Jume ‘au, and Bourg la Reine, that they arrived at the 
village of petit Mont Rouge, near Paris, where they found in the hostess, the 





nforeseen obstacles.— 


strongest 


widow of an artillery officer killed at Waterloo, an almost maternal friend. The 
good woman burst into tears on witnessing one of her own sex so dutifully, yet 


painfully employed—lavished on both travellers the kindest attentions— procured 
for poor Genevieve (whose chest the strap had begun cruelly to lacerate) a new 
and more comfortable one—and insisted on her taking a few day's rest; while 
the misgivings of her brother regarding a delay (the cause of which was carefully 
concealed from him) were obviated by the kind landlady’s positive refusal to 
make the slightest inroad on their slender stock of coin he em- 
braced, with mingled admiration and regard, the recruited wayfarer, and as- 
sured her of the ultimate success of her enterprise, which could only, 


On parting, she 
} 





he said, 
have been dedicated by express suggestion from on high 

Cheered by this friendly farewell, Genevieve once more donned he 
avoided, as directed, the city of Paris, by keeping the | of the new boulevard 
and Champ de Mars—crossed the Seine in a boat, and, late at night, arrived at 
St. Denis, where a less hospitable reception, alas ! 





r harness— 


I 





awaited the poor travellers 
A party of gay young sporting men from town, dining in the hotel, chose to 
consider Genevieve as an adventuress, and her brother as an impostor, and to 
insult them accordingly ; ' 
surprise, was equally unwilling and unable to reply, Maurice, writhing on his 
seat from inability to chastise ‘“* Miscreants that 
you are! the best proof that I to pun- 
ish you as you deserve.” 

This burst of honest fe eling only provoks d fresh insults from the 
to escape from whom Genevieve, in spite of her fatigue, insisted on removing 
her dear invalid from the inhospitable shelter of the inn to one beneath the cano- 
py of heaven, where the tired girl laid herself down at her brother's feet, her head 
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resting on his knees, and 


such ‘laimed, 


having the power 


ing 


) 
insoience, ex 






am a ¢ ipple 


is Mv not 


giddy crew, 





y heir hands twined together like the branches of the 
old plane tree above them; and the fine serene midsummer night was passed by 
both in peace and safety 

The only other untoward incident w! 
a thunder-storm in 


ich marked the rei uning journey, was 
the forest of L'Isle Adam, which brought back on the poor 
sufferer from a similar visitation a return of his frightful convulsion-fits. During 
its continuance, the poor girl—holding her brother's head on her bosom, her hand 
fast held over his eves to shield them from the lightning, sheltering him from the 
rain, as best she might, with her own body—put up the most piteous prayers to 
heaven that she might not thus far 
cond catastrophe—adding t 





to fall a victim to a se- 


ise, aimost 


have led him « 
he natural, and, in her c 
that if the blow were again to fall, it might 

Her fears were not happily realised; the 
rers unscathed Nay 





pardon ible wish. 
e them ! 


in death unit 
i off, leaving the wayfa- 
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storm pass 

isione »y alarm, and neglect 
ing’s quarters; and 
yet a good way be- 


A three days’ fever, however, 0¢ 
of her own soaked garments, detained them at their evs 
Beauvais, the 


yond 


half-way house of their arduous journey. tay 


It was reached at last after twenty-two days’ mareh.during which three of the 
five gold pieces so carefully husbanded had melted away 
economy then became 
miliation of 


l’resh courage and 
s from the hu- 
irdships, and 
till, weary, 
Genevieve 


necessary, to save the high-minded twi 
asking alms; and volumes might be written on the h 
difficulties, and privations, of the remaining half of th pilgrimage, 
way-worn, yet never for a moment relinquishing her high vocation, 
caught sight, on the morming of the forty-second day. of the goal of her long-cher- 
ished hopes—the steeple of Boulogne Her sensations beholding it mock 
description Maurice, though little less delighted at an event which seemed 
to him searce short of miracle, would have urged on his sister a halt; but, then, 
to pause within reach of her object was impossible, and with quickened step she 


gained the gates of the tow Her first inquiry was how to reach the baths, 
and the way by wv is vas directed to thein lay aiong the shore; wi 


| liarities, that they have led him to mistake originality of expression for novelty 


and while the innocent girl, choking with indignant | of ‘ Chartism.’ 


nj} 8nd constitu 


the grand and novel spectacle of the gently undulating ocean recalled to the 
twins the wide-waving corn-fields of their native-country. 

Beneath the shade of an overhanging rock they encountered a group of ele- 
gant ladies of different nations, awaiting the proper time of tide for repairing 
to the baths. All gazed with interest on the cripple and his conductress ; and 
when, in answer to their inquiries from what village in the neighbourhood the 
kind girl was bringing him, he took her by the hand, and, with the eloquence 
of gratitude, told whence they came, and what she had done for him, the farm- 
girl of Artenay appeared in their eyes as an angel come down from heaven, whom 
they felt half tempted to worship, and whom they carried in triumph, sounding 
her praises to all they met, to the bathing establishment. 

Its worthy proprietor received the orphans with all his native goodness of 
heart, thanked heaven that they were thrown upon his benevolence, and im- 
mediately entered on its active exercise, by consigning Maurice, with as many 
recommendations as if he had heen a sovereign prince, to the skill and atten- 
tion of two of his most experienced bathing-men. 

The twins were established in cominodious lodgings, and loaded by the awa- 
kened interest of the bathers with everything necessary for their comfort. After 
ten or twelve dips, a degree of irritability began to be felt in the feet of the pa- 
tient, which quickly ascending to the knees, called forth the doctor's most fa- 
vourable prognostics. And how did the heart of Genevieve leap responsive 
to the happy omen! how thankful did she feel for her own courage and perse- 
verance! And how did her fond brother pour out to her his mingled joy and gra- 
titude, when, by degrees, he could move this or that portion of his crippled limbs, 
and at length—happy day for both!—was able to mount, like his friend the old 
soldier, a coupte of crutches. His first use of them, it may be believed, was to- 
wards his sister; and never did mother more fondly hail the tottering efforts of 
her first-born, than Genevieve, receding playfully to lure him on, and crying, 
‘Courage, brother! a few steps more!” received him at length in her out- 
stretched arms, mingling tears and caresses with fresh thanksgiving for so bliss- 
ful a consummation. t 

We must hasten to the conclusion of a tale, the winding up of which was alike 
honourable to all concerned. The patient soon became able, at first with a 
crutch, and then with the sister’s arm (which she was not sorry to think could 
not quite be dispensed with,) to extend his walks through the streets of Bou- 
logne. The pair found themselves the objects of respectful interest to the 
whole town. ‘The little children would point and whisper, “* There go the twins | 
of Beauce!” and for the little purchases they would have made with a trifle bor- 
rowed for their immediate wants at the baths, not a shopkeeper in the place 
would receive a farthing. 

But when, September being past, and the season for sea-bathing being over, 
and the cure of Maurice so wonderfully completed that he talked of taking the 
journey on foot, the orphans began to think of returning homeward, and for that 
purpose modestly requested the worthy barkeeper to advance them a small sum, 
to be faithfully repaid out of their very first earnings, they were little aware of 
the surprise prepared for thei by those whose interest they had so justly awa- 
kened. 

The day before that fixed on for their departure, a deputation from the youth 
of every rank in Boulogne waitec on Genevieve Asselin, inviting her to receive 
on the morrow, at a civic feast, the tribute so richly earned by her sisterly de- 
votion. ‘The poor girl thought it a dream when thus summoned to enjoy honours 
reserved in her simple ideas for persons of rank alone ; and could scarce com- 
prehend, when assured that it was the very obscurity of her station which en- 
hanced her merit, and made her worthy of being thus honoured. 

Next day six young ladies came in two carriages to conduct the twins to the 
spot called Tivoli, in the upper town, where preparations had been made for a 
fete in commemoration of the purest and most persevering virtue. There the 
simple, timid girl of Beauce, in the garb she had brought from her native 
village, was crowned with white roses, and at the end of the banquet presented 
by the spokeswoman of the young women of Boulogne with a purse containing 
fifty gold pieces, as a willing contribution from sisters of her own sex, justly 
proud of one who had reflected upon it such unfading lustre. 

How the unconscious heroine blushed and resisted; how the sum—one she 
had never so much as dreamed of possessing—was forced upon her; how she 
honourably flew to discharge with it her debt at the baths, but,thanks to their 
owner's liberality, brought it undiminished away, may be left to the reader's fancy. 
He may be pleased, however, to learn that, by the physician's advice, Maurice 
exchanged his intended walk home for an inside seat beside his sister in the dili- 
gence, on the top of which he insisted on fastening his beloved wagon; that a few 


philosopher—more a metaphysician than an observer ; and the haste with which 
he gallops through a string of musty images, to an inference half formed, and 
of unfruitful generality, is in all likelihood the result of a temperament readily 
excitable beyond the control of patient judgment. But hopeless as we may be 
of turning talents of no mean and ordinary power into more useful channels, and 
of persuading Mr. Carlyle to subordinate his glowing though disorderly rhetoric 
to the service of pure reason, we cannot, must not, disguise the truth, that his 
book is a failure,—and is so, precisely from those very causes which he con- 
siders as his distinctive excellencies and beauties. 

The foundation on which Mr. Carlyle has built a goodly octavo, in such a one 
as could only have been adopted by a poetical mind, and the edifice itself is all 
high imaginative. The Camden Society not long ago published a journal 
written in the 12th century, by a monk of St. Edmondsbury, (Athen. No. 689.) 
—a scanty narrative de rebus ad eum pertinentibus, but containing some inter- 
esting illustrations of the manners of the times. This narrative Mr. Carlyle 
has read with a poet’s eye; and its contents, filled out, commented on, ampli- 
fied, and analogized, from the belauded ‘ Past” of his volume, offered by him 
as a contrast to the wholly vituperated “ Present.” In this part of his work, 
the author has exhibited very considerable powers of romantic-writing : nothing 
can be more lively, more emusing, and more real, than the clothing which he 
has cast over old Jocelin of Brakelond’s dry skeleton. We feel as if the hero 
of the tale, “* Monk Samson,” stood before us in the flesh. But let us listen to 
Mr. Carlyle’s own view of monks and monkery :— 

‘“* We have heard so much of Monks: everywhere, in real and fictitious His- 
tory, from Muratori Annals to Radcliffe Romances, these singular two-legged 
animals, with their rosaries and breviaries, with their shaven crowns, hair-cili- 
ces, and vows of poverty, masquerade so strangely through our fancy ; and they 
are in fact so very strange an extinct species of the human family,—a veritable 
Monk of Bury St. Edmunds is worth attending to, if by chance made visible 
and audible. Here he is; and in bis hand a magical speculum, much gone to 
rust indeed, yet in fragments still clear; wherein the marvellous image of his 
existence does still shadow itself, though fitfully, and as with an intermittent 
light! Will not the reader peep with us into this singular camera lucida, where 
an extinct species, though fitfully, can still be seen alive! Extinct species, 
we say; for the live specimens which still go about under that character are 
too evidently to be classed as spurious in Natural History : the Gospel of Rich- 
ard Arkwright once promulgated, no Monk of the old sort is any longer possi- 
ble in this world. But fancy a deep-buried Mastodon, some fossil Megatherion, 
Ichthyosaurus, were to begin to speak from amid its rock-swathings, never so 
indistinctly! The most extiuct fossil species of Men or Monks can do, and 
does, this miracle,—thanks to the Letters of the Alphabet, good for so many 
things.” 

Jocelin, as the author says, was a veritable Boswell, recording more than he 
could understand, or justly appreciate, but recording much less than the reader 
desires to know. ‘ Jocelin, though he talks with such clear familiarity, like a 
next door neighbour, will not answer any question: that is the peculiarity of 
him, dead these six hundred and fifty years, and quite deaf to us, though still 
so audible! The good man, he cannot help it, nor can we.” But our author 
does strive to help it Many of the questions Jocelin cannot answer, Mr. Car- 
lyle answers for him; and in his answer, he conjures up such a vision of the 
past, as Jocelin himself could never have dreamed. 

* Behold therefore, this England of the Year 1200 was no chimerical vacuity or 
dreamland, peopled with mere vaporous Fantasms, Rymer’s Feedera, and Doc- 
trines of the Constitution ; but a green solid place, that grew corn and several 
other things. The Sun shone on it; the vicissitude of seasons and human for- 
tunes. Cloth was woven and worn; ditches were dug, furrow-fields ploughed, 
and houses built. Day by day all men and cattle rose to labour, and night by 
night returned home weary to their severgl Jairs. In wondrous Dualism, then 
as now, lived nations of breathing men; alternating, in all ways, between Light 
and Dark; between joy and sorrow, between rest and toil,—between hope, 
hope reaching high as Heaven, and fear deep as very Hell. Not vapour Fan- 
tasms, Rymer’s Feedera at all! Cceur-de-Lion was not a theatrical popinjay 
with greaves and steel-cap on it, but a man living upon victuals,—not imported 
by Peel's Tariff. Cceur-de-Lion came palpably athwart this Jocelin at St. Ed- 
mundsbury ; and had almost peeled the sacred gold ‘ Feretrum,’ or St. Edmund 
Shrine itself, to ransom him out of the Danube Jail.” 

Here, again, is another picture, more in detail :— 

“These clear eyes of neighbour Jocelin, looked on the bodily presence of 





days were spent in seeing the lions of Paris, which they had once so painfully 
circumnavigated, and in visiting the kind hostess of Mont Rouge, who had 
acted towards them the Samaritan’s part; and that, availing themselves of a 
return vehicle for Orleans, they reached it late on a Saturday night. 

About the hour of ten next morning (after a passing visit to the shrine of the 
patron saint of Paris and of the humble maid of Artenay,) just as its inhabitants 
were pouring to the house of prayer, Maurice appeared, now drawing, in his turn, 
up the street leading to the church, his blushing sister, half smothered with the | 
flowers showered upon her by the whole closely-following popu lation of her na- 
tive village. 

The good priest, apprised of their happy return, caused the brother to lead 
his sister to the foot of the altar, and founding on this living text a most affect- 
ing exhortation to Christian charity and fraternal love, and again blessing the 
maid he held out as a pattern to all around, alluded, in a voice faltering with 
emotion, to his former words of encouragement, asking, “ Said I not truly, 
daughter, that the God who approved would protect you !” 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. Chapman & Hall. 
Having, in ovr review of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Chartism’ (Athen. No. 637,) given 
our op nion at large of that gentleman's mode of writing English, we shall ab- 
stain from formally re-entering upon that subject. But the peculiarities of his 
style are so closely identified with nis thoughts, that it is impossible wholly to 
avoid touching upon them on any occasion on which he offers himself to criti- 
cism. In our former notice, we stated, as the immediate result of these pecu- 








of thought; and that if his book had been translated into ordinary English, he 
himse!f must have been satisfied that his leading ideas were already public: juris. 
The remark no less directly applies to the volume before us. It is the besetting 
sin of Mr. Carlyle to imagine himself in advance-of his age, when he is only dis 
guising its most familiar though‘s under a quaint phraseology, which obscures 
their import and drift. In ‘ Chartism,’ the error was further manifested by an 
oversight of the real difficulties of the subject ; and the author was thus led to 
abuse sciences, systems, and writers (he never attempted to confute them) for 
not having reached the root of evils, which he was himself equally unable to 
lay bare and eradicate. ‘ Chartism,’ therefore, added nothing to the knowledge 
of the public : or, if the phrase be more pleasing to its author, detracted nothing 
from the public ignorance’ The same precisely is the defect of * Past and 
Preseat,’ which (formal differences apart) is substantially a sort of rifacciamento 
It contains the same set of ideas (or images!) revolving in 
pretty nearly the same circle. ‘There is like repudiation of statistics, political 
economy, of all investigations tending to appreciate and define ; a like substitu- 
tion of picture writing for analysis; a like affection for metaphysical generali- 
ties; alike intense and challenging opening, followed by the same lame and | 
impotent conclusion : et Th. = 
Coinciding, for the most part, with Mr. Carlyle, in his view of the political 
and economic position and prospects of the country, we are not often directly 
opposed to his detached opinions, as far as he succeeds in giving them intelli. 
gible utterance ; yet we contend that in his hands they le:d to nothing. We 
agree wi'h him that there is a formidable rottenness in the political, moral, and 
social condition of all classes of our countrymen. We hold with him, that great 
and immediate reforins are necessary to the very permanence of the nation 
We go along with him to the full extent of believing that abolition of the ¢ rn 
laws would relieve the existing pressure but for a limited period; and that, if 
| advantage be not taker of the interval, to abolish other vices of class legisla- 
| tion, and to provide a moral existence fur the labouring classes—in one word, 
| to do justice by all—we shall, after a short feverish prosperity, be again reduced | 
| to the same dead lock in which we now stand, and from which the chances of | 
escape will be small indeed. Nav. if we may venture to translate Mr. Carlyle’s | 
expressions of ** a godless people,” “a people without a soul,”’ a race of * un- 
reasoning phantasms,”’ * unrealities,”’ and the like, by the more ordinary terms of 
a nation without education (in any wholesome sense of the word,) a nation with- | 
| out courage to think freelv, or to act consequently with its thought, a nation | 
fast sinking into the luxury and egoism incident al to high civilization, without } 
acquiring the knowledge and the virtues which civilization should bring withit, 
we have for years endeavoured to show that something Jike these phrases, ts 
to a great degree applicable to existing circumstances 
It is therefore with pain and vexation we witness Our premises turned to no 
better conclusion; and find ourselves compelle d to censure defe cts in a writer, 
| whose aim is the same as our own, and of whose mind, in despite of all its oddi- 
| ties and whims, we must still think with respect It is to little purpose that 
| Mr Carlvie revolves in an atmosphere of generalities, if he will not strive, by | 
individualizing and analyzing, to arrive at particular and practicable results; if | 
| he contents himself with vague declamations, and imagines that he is progres- 














sing, when he is only treading the same barren circle, his case is desperate. Our | 


pain on this occasion is the greater, because we cannot hope to convince Mr 


| Carlyle of his mistake he vice has become a hebit. if indeed it be not innate 
J tutional. Mr. Car'vle seems to be, 


| gent researches tending to the revival of decayed intellige® 


by instinct, a poet more than a | 


King John; the very John Sansterre, or Lackland, who signed Magna Charta, 
afterwards in Runnymead. Lackland, with a great retinue, boarded once, for 
the matter of a fortnight, in St. Edmundsbury Convent ; daily in the very eye- 
sight, palpable to the very fingers of ovr Jocelin : O Jocelin, what did he say, 
what did he do; how looked he, lived he ;—at the very lowest, what coat or 
breeches had he on? Jocelin is obstinately silent. Jocelin marks down what 
interests him; entirely deaf to us. With Jocelyn’s eyes we discern almost no- 
thing of Johu Lackland. As through a glass darkly, we with our own eyes 
and appliances, intensely looking, discern at most: A blustering, dissipated, 
human figure, with a kind of blackguard quality air, in cramoisy velvet, or other 
uncertain texture, uncertain cut, with much plumage and fringing; amid nu- 
merous other human figures of the like; riding abroad with hawks; talking 
noisy nonsense ;— tearing out the bowels of St. Edmundsbury Convent (its 
larders namely and cellars) in the most ruinous way, by living at rack and man- 
ger there. Jocelin notes only, with a slight subacidity of manner, that the 
King’s Majesty, Dominus Rez, did leave, as gift for our St. Edmund Shrine, a 
handsome enough silk cluak,—or rather pretended to leave, for one of his reti- 
nue borrowed it of us, and we never got sight of it again; and, on the whole, 
that Dominus Rez, at departing, gave us ‘ thirteen sterlingii,’ one shilling and 
one penny, to say a mass for him; and so departed,—like a shabby Lackland 
ashe was! ‘Thirteen pence sterling,’ this was what the Convent got from 
Lackland, for a'! the victuals he and his had made away with. We of course 
said our mass for him, having covenanted to do,—but let impartial posterity 
judge with what degree of fervour! And in this manner vanishes King Lack. 
land; traverses swiftly our strange intermittent magic-mirror, jingling the 


shabby thirteen pence merely ; and rides with his hawks into Egyptian night . 
+ ’ 


again. ] 

We must add the morality drawn by Mr. Carlyle, if only for his appositeness 
to his own book :— ; 

It is Jocelin’s manner with all things; and it is men’s manner and men's 
necessity. How intermittent is our good Jocelyn: marking down, without 
eye to us, what he finds interesting! How much is Jocel.n, as in all History, 
and indeed in all Nature, is at once inscrutable and certain ; sO dim, yet so in- 
dubitable ; exciting us to endless considerations. For King Lackland was there, 
verily he ; and did leave these ‘redecim sterlingii if nothing more, and did live 
and look in one way or the other, and a whole world was living and looking 
along with him! ‘There, we say, is the grand peculiarity ; the immeasurable 
one ; distinguishing, to a really infinite degree, the poorest historical Fact from 
all Fiction whatsoever. Fict on, ‘ Imagination,’ ‘ Imaginative Poetry,’ &c. &c , 
except as the vehicle for truth, or fact of some sort,—which surely aman should 
first try various other ways of vehiculating, and conveying safe,—what is it! 
Let the Minerva and other Presses respond !"’ 

Oh, how grievously must ell judicious admirers lament that the author of 
this passage has not tried some other “ way of vehiculating’’ truths, of which 
this our English world requires to be rendered more intimately conscious, and 
which, “in other ways” than those he has affected, might have been presented, 
to some good and practical purpose. oe 

Putting on one side the general argument, and taking the distinct paragraphs 
and individual opinions, each by itself, there will be found in Mr Carlyle’s 
pages an abundance of matter of a suggestive character ; striking truths, 4 
nally (too originally) expressed, and many of them of deep and general impor . 
Opening the chapters on the past with a picturesque description of the ruins - 
St. Edmundsbury Abbey, he takes occasion to expatiate on the small — 
of rea'ly useful knowledge preserved by annalists and antiquarians 1 he a 
may ve useful to the English student; but the modern historians 0! — rig 
long teen strenuously employed in removing some part of the reproach, by Gtt= 
ces concerning 
popular habits and modes of thought. 

“The Burg, Bury, or ‘ Berry’ as they call it, 0 ; 
perous brisk ‘Town ; beautifully diversifying, with its clear brick pees ancient 
clean streets, and twenty or fifteen thousand busy souls, ne ae ie 
face of Suffolk; looking out right pleasantly, from i pete 
rising Sun: and on the eastern edge of it, stil] runs, long, : , 

h- wide internal spaces of which the stranger 
a range of monastic ruins ; into the wide inter! I ss : 
is admitted on payment of one shilling. Interna! spaces laid = > presen 2 
a botanic garden. Here stranger or townsiman, heme gs at funy . ae 
these vast grim venerable ruins, may perscade Bimee . at he al or : 
Edmundsbury did once exist ; nay there is ne doubt of it: see here the exam 
massive Gateway, of architecture in'eresting to the eye of Dilettantism ; anc 
farther on, that other ancient Gateway, now about to tumble, unless Dilettantism, 

. 1. can enbecribe money to cramp it and prop it! Here, 
in these very months, can subscribe money Pp dk Biant Pedan- 
sure enough, is an Abbey; beautiful iu the eye of Dilettantism. Giant Pedan 
try also will step in, with its huge Dugdale and other enormous oe 
under its arm, and cheerfully apprise you, That this was a very ple > 
owner and indeed creator of St. Edmund's Town itself, owner of ° — 
and revenues; nay that its lands were once a county of veo" ‘ 
indeed King Canute or Knut was very kind to it, and gave St. E — . 
jl crown off his head, on one occasion: for the rest, that the Monks 
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were of such and such a genus, such and such a number; that they had so 
bee nor of land in this hundred, and so many in that ; and then farther 
that the large Tower or Belfry was built by such @ one, and the smaller Belfry 
was built by &c &c.—Till human nature can stand no more of it ; till haman 
nature desperately takes refuge in forgetfulness, almost in flat disbelief of the 
whole business, Monks, Monastery, Belfries, Carucates and all! Alas, what 
mountains of dead ashes, wreck and burnt bones, does assiduous Pedantry dig 
up from the Past Time, and name it History, and Philosophy of History ; ull, 
as we say, the human soul sinks wearied and bewildered ; till the Past Time 
seems all one infinite incredible grey void, without sun, stars, hearth-fires, or 
candle-light ; dim offensive dust-whirlwinds filling universal Nature ; and over 
our Historical Library, it is as if all the Titans had written for themselves : 
RY RUBBISH SHOT HERE!” on 
We should, however, have begun by stating that Mr. Carlyle’s illustration of 
the past is preceded by “a proem,” in which, among other things, we find sme 
just reflections on the unblessed condition of the wealth of England, a wealth 





which, circumstanced as we are, is productive of no happiness to any class. | 


The destitution of millions is horrible enough to contemplate; but that is not 
all: there is still to be added the mockery of enjoyment, obtained by those to 
whom Piutus has been more liberal. 

“Nor are they of the St. Ives workhouses, of the Glasgow lanes, and Stock- 
port cellars, the only unblessed among us. This successful industry of Eng- 
jand, with its plethoric wealth, has as yet made nobody rich: it is an enchanted 
wea'th, and belongs yet to nobody. We might ask, Which of us has it en- 
tiched! We can spend thousanis where we once spent hondreds; but can 
purchase nothing good with them. In Poor and Rich, instead of noble thrift and 

lenty, there is idle luxury alternating with mean scarcity and inability. We 
have sumptuous garnitures for our Life, but have forgotten to live in the middle 
of them. [t is an enchanted wealth; no man of us can yet toueh it. ‘The 
class of men who fee! that they are truly better of by means of it, let them give 
us their name! Many men eat finer cookery, drink dearer liquors,—with what 
advantage they can report, and their Doctors can: but in the heart of them, 1! 
we go out of the dyspeptic stomach, what increase of blessedness is there.! 
Are they better, beautifuller, stronger, braver! Are they even what they call 
“happier?” Do they look with satisfaction on more things and human faces in 
this God’s-Earth ; do more things and human faces look with satisfaction on 
them? Not so. Human faces gloom discordantly, disloyally on one another. 
Things, if it be not mere cotton and iron things, are, growing disobedient to 
man. The Master Worker is enchanted, for the present, like his Workhouse 
Workman; clamours, in vain hitherto, for a very simple sort of ‘ Liberty :’ the 
liberty ‘to buy where he finds it cheapest, to sell where he finds it dearest.’ 
With guineas jingling in every pocket, he was no whit richer; but now, the 
very guineas threatening to vanish, he feels that he is poor indeed. Poor Mas- 
ter Worker! And the Master Unworker, is not he in a sti!l fataller situation ! 
Pausing amid his game-preserves, with awful eye,—as he well may! Coercing 
fifty-pound tenants ; coercing, bribing, cajoling ; doing what he likes with his 
own. His mouth full of loud futilities, and arguments to prove the excelicice 
of his Corn law ; and in his heart the blackest misgiving, a desperate half-con- 
sciousness that his excellent Corn law is indefensible, that h s loud arguments 
for it are of a kind to strike men too literally dumb.” 
This, as we have said, is not new; but we must concede that it is, on the 
whole, vigorously put. 

If the fault of Mr. Carlyle’s book be, that it works out no ultimate and prac- 
tical truth, its merit is, that it perpetually starts partial truths, which, albeit in 
the author’s hands they lead (like the poet’s passages)—to nothing, may yet 
assist other more methodical minds in advancing a step nearer to something 
like a practical conclusion. To some of these we may advert hereafter. 





THE DEFENCES OF THE DARDANELLES AND 


BOSPHORUS. 
BY COLONEL G. F. HERMAN, LATE EMPLOYED ON A PARTICULAR SERVICE IN 
THE EAST. 


To a superficial observer the Ottoman Porte appears fast sinking into that 
state of helpless decay and decrepitude which marked the last period of the By- 
zantine Empire. Assailed as it has been by powerful enemies without,—torn 
by domestic dissentions within, its power, which nominally extends over a vast 
extent of territory, is in reality shrunk into a very narrow compass:,—while the 
terror of its name, ard the memory of its pristine greatness, have almost be- 
come worn out traditions. 


But, although a striking resemblance may be. found between the downward | 
march of the two empires, there is one feature by which they are strongly con- | 


tradistinguished. ‘This consists in the guarantee for its future existence which 
the Ottoman Porte possesses, and which the empire of the Constantines had 
not in its extremity,—a guarantee based on the mutual jealousies of the great 
Powers of Christendom, naturally engendered by the impossibility of making 
a safe division of the spoil, and particularly of the spolia opima, the Imperial 
City itself. 

When Russia, after the peace of Tilsit offered to Napoleon the aid of her 
powerful co.operation, for the conquest of India, the fons et origo, as he idly 


dreamt, of England's power and greatness, true to the policy of the great Ca- | 


therine, her grandson Alexander, in his mighty scheme of conquest and territo- 
rial aggrandisement, projected by these two powers, demanded, as the share of 
Russia, the Turkish Empire in Europe. But the profound sagacity of the 
French Emperor immediately perceived that the Imperial Autocrat was claim- 
ing for himself the lion’s portion; and he evinced his sense of it by the well- 
known observation, ‘‘ Celui qui aura Constantinople, aura bientét tont le reste.” 
Again, when Catherine IJ., in conjunction with the great Frederick, proposed 


to the Emperor Joseph II. the partition of Turkey, ** Je le veux bien,” replied | 
But this | 


the Austrian monarch, ‘‘ mais, que ferons nous de Constantinople.” 
problem, the solution of which had baffled the wisdom of the Emperor Joseph, 
the arrogance of the Russian, Strogonoff, in 1820, thought he had discovered. 
** Nous e 
le reste de |’Europe aprés.” 

In fact, the possession of the Turkish capitol, and the command of the pas 
sage of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, constitutes the great difficulty of the 
Easter question. ‘The interest which Engiand, France, and Austria all have 


in the preservation of the Ottoman Empire is involved in the possession of these | 


straits ; and it is the command of these celebrated passages that alone has im 
parted to Turkey all her weight in the political scale of Europe. 
On the other hand, it will be unnecessary to enumerate all the advan- 


tages that would accrue to Russia by the permanent and peaceable pos- | 


session of these two channels. Suffice it to say, that it would cover her 


southern frontier, now her most vulnerable point, with an impregnible for- | 
tress ; thus placed beyond the possibility of insult, the corps d’armeé of the | 


Crimea might be withdrawn, and made subservient to other purposes, while 
with perfect impunity she would be left to develope the immense resources at 
her disposition for the realization of thuse gigantic schemes of conquest and 
a andisement, which, from the days of Peter the Great, have ever been the 
darling policy of the Russian Cabinet. “The Dardanelles,” said the Emperor 
Alexan er emphatically, “are the keys of my house” But these keys are 
in the hands of a foreign power ; and to obtain, or rathe 
possession of them, is beyond the power of Russia ! 
The two straits of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus are defended by 46 
forts and batteries. On the Dardanelles by 17, mounting 622 guns and 48 
mortars, including 45 guns of the calibre of 1100lbs.! and on the Bosphorus 
by 29, mounting 633 guns and 51 mortars; presenting a grand total of 45 
forts and batteries, mounting 1255 guns and 99 mortars.* 
‘ a wliee t of defence on the Dardanelles embraces a distance of about 
er way nc new castles at the entrance of the strait to the Bohalie 





* FORTS ON THE BOSPHORUs .— 
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rendrons Constantinople d’abord,” said he, “ et nous traiterons avec | 


r to retain, permanent | 


1. | diversion on that side. 





June 10. 





__ The Avvion. 


On the Bosphorus the line of defence commences at Tophana and Scutari, 
and terminates at the mouth of the Black Sea, an extent of upwards of six- 
teen miles. \ : 

The whole of these defences are commanded by the heights in their rear ; 
and are, therefore, perfectly untenable against an attack from the land-side. It 
was proposed, in consequence, to the Turkish Government to cover them, by 
constructing along the heights in question a system of Maximilian towers. But 
this plan, whether arising from the apathy of the Porte, the penury of its 
| treasury, or from the treacherous suggestions of some Russian Engineer Offi 
| cers, who reported the defences of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to be ade- 

quate for any emergency, was never executed. ; 
| Nevertheless the attention of the Ottoman Government has for some time 
| pas: been directed to the defences of the Dardanelies. Under the skilful di- 
| rection of Colonel Kopkee, a Prussian Officer of Artillery, in the service of 
‘ the Porte, these works have been greatly strengthened. The 1000-pound guns 
| in the Old and New Castles, which were formerly laid on rollers, are now 
mounted on carriages of an ingenious construction, and the armament of the 
| whole completed by new guns, recently cast at Constantinople, varying in cali- 
| bre from 42 to 84 pounds. 
| When the extreme rapidity of the current,—the narrowness of the channel, 
| —the number and the heavy calibre of the guns that would be brought to bear 
| upon it, are fairly considered, aud, moreover, that the wind for nearly ten 
| months in the year blows constantly from the north, it is a great problem if a 

fl-et, even with the powerful co-operation of a flotilla of heavy steamers, 
| would not be taken in flagrante delicto, were it to attempt to force a passage. 
| No efforts, however, have been made by the Porte to strengthen the de- 
| fences on the northern side of the capital,—at once the most vulnerable po'nt, 
and the side from which she has justly to apprehend the greatest danger. 

Aided by this rapidity of the current, and a strong northerly breeze, a fleet from 
| the Black Sea might, during the night, with every chance of success, attempt 
| the passage of the Bosphorus, and in the morning would, in all probability, be 
| found in-position before the Palace of the Sultan. But in the present prostrate 
| condition of the Turkish Empire, Russia, without exposing her fleet to the 
‘hazards of forcing the Bosphorus, possess the faculty of taking Constantinople, 
| and of extending her frontier to the Dardanelles, even befor the courier, the 
| bearer of the news of her aggression, could reach the Austrian capital, 
| The corps d‘armée of the Crimea, which is constantly maintained on the full 
| war establishment, kept in a state of readiness, and provided with every requi- 
| site for the expedition, might in a couple of days be landed at Kila, only 
leightecn miles from the Ottoman capital. From Kila, which could 

offer no opposition to the disembarkation of the Russians, they might, 
| a march of two hours, and by roads in the summer season perfectly praccicable 
| for the three arms, possess themselves of Pyrgos, and from that point compel 
| Constantinople to surrender, almost without firmg a shot : for at Pyrgos the in 
| vaders would be masters of all the chi-f sources from which the City of the Sul- 
| tan is supplied with water! 
| The only fresh water in the immediate vicinity of Constantinople is that 
| which is supplied by the two inconsiderable streams, the Baktche Roi and Ali 
| Bey Roi, which disembogue themselves into the Golden Horn, at the extre 
| mity of the Valley of the Sweet Waters. The volume of these two streams 
| was found to be totally inadequate to the supply of the capital ; and, moreover, 
| during the hot season they are dried up. To remedy so serious an inconveni- 
| ence, the waters which flow from the spur of the Balkan chain were in the val- 
_leys of Pyrgos and Belgrade, collected in bendts or reservoirs, at an elevation 

considerably above the level of the city, and by the means of pipes, or 
wherever a valley intervened, by aqueducts, were conveyed to the capitol 
| This splendid hydraulic system was the work of the Greek Emperors, who, to 
| provide against the contingencies of a siege, constructed within the city itself 
| immense reservoirs capable of holding a s«pply of water, equal to forty days’ 
consumption. 
| But these stupendous works are now in ruins, and attest at once the en- 
| lightened foresight of their former, and tho benighted ignorance of their 
| present masters. 
| After the foregoing observations, a single glance at the accompanying map 
will suffice to convince that an invading force in position at Pyrgos, by cutting 
| the water courses which form a junction at the Basch Havutz, might in the 
| course of a few hours deprive the Ottoman capital af its supply of water. By 
| a similar operation at the head of the valley of Buyukderé, Pera, and the vil- 
lages on the north side ot the Bosphorus, could be equally deprived of that 
| element. 

On the side of Russia Turkey possesses two formidable barriers, did but the 
quality of her resources correspond with the nature of their extent. These are 
the Danube and the Balkan; and the experience of former campaigns has 

| demonstrated the serious obstacles they oppose to an invading army, even in 
| the hands of so unskilful an adversary as the Osmanili. 
| At present, the first can only be considered as the means of retarding the 
advance of an enemy, and of rendering effective the resistance of the second. 
For this purpose, the belt of fortresses along the Danube, above ail Silistria, 
should be placed in en adequate state of defence. By sorties, their garrisons 
should constantly harass the enemy, interrupt his communications, and cut off 
| his supplies. This wou!'d oblige him to make strong detachmen's to either 
blockade or besiege them. The passage of the Danube once effected, and the 
fortresses on its banks either ceptured or blockaded, which a: least would cost 
150,090 Russians one campaign; the whole country between that river and 
the Balkan should be laid waste. On his advance, the enemy must again mask 
the entrenched camp of Shoomla and Varna. ‘The tract of country between 
the Danube and the Balkan is admirably adapted for a gucrre de partisan, 
which if skilfully and vigorously directed would greatly harass the invaders. 

It is in the gorges of this mountain chain that the defence of the Turks 
should display all the resources of which their national energy is susceprible. 
Studied by the eye of science,—fortified by all the rules of art,—even if ulti- 
| mately carried, so severe would be the invaders’ loss in men and material, that 





| he might be in no condition to cope with the grand army of the empire, per- 
fectly fresh, and in position covering Adrianople. Again, if forced from its 
line of battle, this army, by skilfully profitting by the difficult country in its 
rear, might still severely embarass the enemy's advance on the capital. But 
should every effort to arrest his march fail, one thing is certain, on crowning 
the heights of Ramez Cheflick all that he would find standing would be the 
ancient walls of the Cwsars) The torch of Turkish fanaticism will have made 
a glorious pile of the City of the Sultan. 

in the last war it cost the Russians two campaigns to reach Adrianople, even 
when Turkey was perfectly unprepared for tue contest: and but for the concla- 
sion of peace, Marsha] Diebitsch might have been taken in flagrante delicto, for 
| the spirit of the Turkish population was aroused, and the Pascha of Scutari, at 
the head of 50,000 Albanians, already threatened his communications, 

B ut possessing, as Russia now does, the undisputed supremacy of the Black 
Sea, she has the faculty of turning these two lines of defence by their right 
flanks, and of landing an army within a single march of the Ottoman capital. 

The free disposition of the Black Sea is therefore an indispensable condition 
for the attack of Constantinople by Russia. 

A Russ'an army advancing from Bessarabia and the Principalities, from the 
unproductive state of the countries on its line of march, must be subsisted by 

the Russian fleet with supplies brought from Sebastopol and the Crimea. ; 


From the foregoing observations must be deduced the conclusion that the 
Euxine forms the real base of defence of the Turkish empire against the ag: 
gressions of Russia. If Turkey possessed the command of this sea, and which 
a judicious developement of her immense maritime resources would impart to 
| her; or were she only in a condition to successfully dispute the present surre- 
| macy of her northern neighbour, Russia, from the difficulties that have been 
| enumerated, would encounter immense obstacles in marching an army on 
Adrianople by the Danube and the Balkan. Engual, if not greaier, difficulties 
| would oppose the advance of a Russian corps from the Tefl.s in Georgia. In 
the event ofa war, the Russian Cabinet would not fail to create a powerful 
It is for the sole purpose of planting a thorn in the side 

of Turkey in Asia, that at such immense sacrifices of blood and treasure she 

maintains this advanced position south of the Caucasus. But the obstacles the 

Russians would have to encounter would be greatly enhanced were Varna and 

| Trebizond converted into fortresses of the first order, from the facilities they 

| would afford to the Turks of operating perpendicularly to both the Russian 
| lines of operation. 

As a military question, therefore, no ¢actical obstacles unfortunately exist at 

present to the occupation of Constantinople by Russia, whenever it may suit 

| the policy of the Northera Autocrat to make the attempt ; A 





3d. To subjugate and permanently occupy Albania and Bosnia. 

4th. To sweep the Mediterranean with his fleets. 

Unless fully prepared to fulfil all these conditions, one alone of which would 
tax her utmost power, Russia would lose much more than she could gain by 
the occupation of Constantinople. 

Ist. To secure the undisturbed possession of the Ottoman capital, Russia 
must place herself well @ cheval on the Bosphorus ; and to effectually achieve 
this, the whole of Asia Minor must be subdued. Once driven out of Europe, 
the Turks would still present in Asia a compact mass of ten millions. To 
overcome the desperate energies of expiring Mahometanism, rallied and con- 
centrated for one last effort ; skilfully directed by the councils, and reinforced 
by the powerful succours of their European allies, poured in by the coast of 
Asia Minor ; in addition to the difficulty of moving a large army through that 
country from the scarcity of water. To dispose of ten millions of Turks 
would alone be an operation of immense difficulty, even did not the nature of 
things entail on Russia the absolute necessity of making in other quarters 
simultaneous efforts still more gigantic in character. 

2d. No nation in Europe has a greater stake in the Eastern question than 
Austria; to overawe this power, that with ease could throw 250,000 of the 
finest troops in Europe on the right and rear of the Russian line of operation : 
a power that would rapidly organize and skilfully direct all the fiery energies 
and military elements of the warlike provinces of Albania and Bosnia: to 
overawe such a power would sport with all the resources and all the genius of 
Russia. It may be safely maintained, that what the power of Great Britain 
is in Asia, that of Austria is in Europe—viz., the surest safeguard of the 
existence of Turkey. 

3d. Unless Russia were enabled to command the Mediterranean with her 
fleets, that of England alone, even should France choose to stand aloof in the 
contest, would by a strict blockade hermetically close both the Dardanelles 
and the Baltic. 

The external resources of the Russian Empire thus suddenly checked in 
their development, by the closing of every outlet for its various productions— 
the only maratime communications which can facilitate exchange, cause labour 
to fructify, promote industry, and produce wealth—what would be the result 
of this state of things on the internal condition of the Empire? The antece- 
dents of Russian history render it not difficult to answer this question. The 
result would be—ruin, misery, and open rebellion in every one of her pro- 
vinces. 

Russia may, as we have seen, occupy the City of the Sultan, wherever it 
may suit her policy so to do. But with a /evée en masse of the population of 
Asia Minor fighting pro aris et fucis—with a religious crusade—a war of exter- 
mination raging from the Caucasus to the Taurus—pressed on one side by the 
mighty power of England, and on the other by all the military resources of 
Austria, with the fierce mountaineers of Albania and Bosnia as her vanguard— 
and with open rebellion raging throughout his hereditary States—in the gilded 
palace of Cheregan, the divan of the Imperial Autocrat would certainly not be 
strewed with the roses of pleasure. 

That she would lose infinitely more than she could gain by the occupation 
of Stamboul, no one is more convinced than Russia herself. At present, her 
best policy is to maintain the statu quo; and in the meantime Turkey may be 
saved. 

It is from within, and not from without, that the more immediate danger im- 
pends over Turkey. 

While the Mussulman population have remained stationary, the Christian 
have sensibly partaken in the progressive movement of the age. They have 
rapidly risen in nu:abers, wealth and intelligence: they possess not only a 
just appreciation of their own strength, but also an intimate conviction of the 
lively sympathy which their cause excites in Europe. 

Exposed to the frequent misrule of the Turks, and to the unceasing action 
of the Propaganda Societies of Germany, France and Greece, moreover, to 
the conviction of what they conceive to be the tottering condition of the empire 
—a revolutionary movement on the part of the Rayah population of Turkey is 
neither an improbable nor a distant contiagency. What may be the ulterior 
results of this movement, it would be vain to conjecture. But let not Europe 
foster the wild delusion, that from the Christian elements of Turkey at the 
present day, it would be possible to construct a kingdom of suilicient strength 
to resist the encroachments of its formidable neighbours. 

A revolt of the Christian population of Turkey in Europe would, from the 
first hour of its birth, for many and obvious reasons, introduce Russia upon the 
theatre of events, into the arena of which, from propinquity to the scene of 
action, and her long-prepared means of operation, she will descend with advan 
tages possessed by no other power in Europe. 

Here is the great danger impending over Turkey; and on the wisdom and 
sagacity she displays in dealing with it, will her future existence depend. 

The right of Turkey to deny the interference of any Foreign Power between 
her and her own subjects, of whatever race, sect, or religious denomination, is 
based on the most incontestible grounds. International law acknowledges no 
religious affinities ; and however generous may be the religious sympathies of 
Europe towards her Christian brethren in Turkey, the integrity of a great 
principle of right and law must not be sacrificed at the shrine of old associa- 
tions, be they of religion, poetry, or history. The claim of Turkey, therefore, 
to the allegiance of her Christian subjects, 1s as incontestible as that of any 
other power, to the obedience of a conquered race. 


To obtain, on the one hand, for the Christian population of the Turkish 
Empire, the fullest enjoyment of their rights and privileges ; and on the other, 
to allay that fever of the blood which impatience of control or foreign intrigue 
may engender, is clearly the policy of all those Powers interested in the preser- 
vation of Turkey. ‘The late events in the Lebanon were as much produced 
by foreign agency as by Turkish misrule. 

Dazzled by the pompous relations of the reforms of the late Sultan, with in- 
considerate haste the West of Europe prepared to hail the advent of a power- 
fully constituted State on the barks of the Busphorus,—even as Minerva came 
all armed from the brain of Jupiter. But a just appreciation of the immense 
difficulties to be overcome, would have led toa different conclusion. The 


j task of Mahmoud was herculean: every department of the State required the 


hand of judicious reform ; and every reform sacrificed some pre-existing inter- 
est. The whole body of ancient prejudice was consequently from the first 
moment arrayed agaisst and opposed him with all the inert resistance of an- 
cent habit. The war with Russia broke out: unprepared for the contest, 
Turkey was reduced to the verge of destruction. The authority of the Sultan 
scarce maintained in the capital, became anullity in the more distant provinces, 
while all those intrusted in the preservation of ancient abuses, attributed the 
disasters of the empire to the reforms of the Sultan. The Ottoman Porte ap- 
peared in fact to be at the last extremity. But, in spite of all, the loyalty of 
the Mussulman population—their attachment to the Sultan, as the national 
chief and head of the faith—the representative of the family which had reigned 
over them for thirty generations, tarried the nation through the crisis. IRevolts 
were put down, peace restored, and the integrity of the Turkish Empire main- 
tained. Inthe meantime the career of reform was steadily pursued. The 
army organized to a certain degree, on the scientific system of Europe ; the 
navy greatly improved ; all the useless charges of the court, and much unne- 
cessary state and etiquette judiciously abolished. The financial system of the 
Empire revised—the expenditure brought within the compass of the revenue. 
A degree of humanity hitherto unknown, infused into the judicial adininistration 
—the power of life and death withdrawn from the Pachas—no heads over tle 
Seraglio gate. The civil administration skilfully modified, and adapted to the 
alicred circumstances of the empire. Military, naval, and medical schools es- 
tablished, and extensive means of instruction provided. !n fact, a new ime. 
pulse given to all the sources of civilization—new views—new sentiments, 
which are gradually obliterating the broad line of demarcation which has hith - 
erto separated the Ottoman Empire fromthe rest of Europe. 

In the same space of time, in what other country have such results been 
attained ? Commenced with much vigour, these reforms were in some instances 
not followed up by the degree of intelligence requisite for their wholesome de- 
velopment ; @ great want of sagacity was displayed in stripping the nation of 
its gorgeous and imposing costume. The splendid trappings of the Osmanii 
inculeated the idea of supremacy, and raised him in his own estimation. The 
embroidered and party-coloured shawl—the graceful turban—the jewelled 
handjar—the golden vest, and the crimson shalwas, with the yellow boot, made 
him look and almost fancy himself aking. Bat the Turkish Government have 





since it is vain to | fanatic prejudices to Christians will be softe ned down. 


seen, and are prepared to remedy this error. Much has been done ; and much 
more is yet tobe done. As their intercourse with Europeans extends, their 
The history of Maho- 


| expect from the supineness and apathetic indo'ence of the Turkish Govern- medanism has shown that the tenets of the Koran are not incompatible with 


towards the only system of defence that can insure the safety of the empire 


there exist political causes which may yet avert its dissolution. These arise 


to encounter afver her occupation of the Ottoman capital. 


ment that vigorous, ready, and skilful application of its immense resources! science and civilization. 


oa from the multifar.ous and insurmountable difficulties which Russia would have | there are none. 


From the present generation of old and unleavened 
Turks, nothing could be expected : it is in the rising one, springing up under 


Fortunately, however, for the peace of Europe and the existence of Turkey, | the shade of the new institutions, that the hopes of regeneration are centred. 


Materials for forming a kingdom out of the Christian elements of Turkey 
In the hands of Russia, the consequences to the rest of Eu- 
rope have been insisted upon ad nauscam usque. Tor better or worse to the 


On the day the Imperial Autocrat of Russia plants his victorious eagles on | Turks therefore we must come, if only as a last alternative. 


| the walls of Constantinople, to retain the tranquil and undisturbed possession 
| of the gilded spoil, he must be fully prepared— 


Their zegeneration is @ problem yet to be solved. But if docile to the coun- 
cils of those Powers interested in her preservation, the action of her Govern- 


Ist. In Asia, to push his frontiers from the Araxes to the Euphrates and the | ment be marked by vigour, firmness, and address, but above all, by temperate 


Tav Tus. 


be h ital ir in ¢ 3 f Turk 
be her vital interest to exert in the defence of Turkey. 


5 moderation, and rigid justice towards her Christian subjects, the Ottoman Poris 
2d. To overawe Austria, and effectually paralyse all the resources it would | may yet be saved, and the ambitious design of the Imperial Catherine to erect 
| a third capital on the banks of the Bosphorus will prove but an empty dream. 
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YOUNG'S RESIDENCE ON THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 


Some four or five years ago, a society under the name of the “ British Cen- 
tral American Land Company,” was formed for the purpose of carrying out a 
system of emigration to the Mosquito Shore—a tract of land south of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and nearly at the spot on which the unhappy settlement of Poyais 
was attempted to be made four-and-twenty years since. By the originators of 
this new scheme, the author of the narrative before us was appointed deputy- 
superintendent, and his duty, as he tells us, was “ to proceed with a few others 
to the Mosguito Shore, to form a settlement at Black River, about eighty 
miles from the central American port of Truxillo, in the state of Honduras, 
there to establish friendly relations with the people around, so that in time trade 
might be opened with the Spaniards in the interior, for the introduction and dis- 
posal of such British goods as they might be willing to take in exchange. 

With this sufficiently comprehensive commission, the deputy-superintendent 
sailed from Gravesend in July 1839, in the brig Rose, and after a stormy and 
far from agreeable passage across the Atlantic, came in sight of that great 
South American headland, Cape Gracias a Dios, near which the settlement 
was to be formed. As the vessel approached the place of its destination, the 
weather, as a matter of course, became unpleasantly hot, and the land as it 
came into sight was so low, and so covered with dark-green vegetation, as to 
appear a very fit habitation for the insect whose name it appropriately bears. 
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encamped as we were on a high rock, with the gushing stream leaping under us, 
and the broad face of the moon shining upon us. é sat up late that evening ; 
started for the Indian town at daylight, and after three hours hard travelling 
through a narrow pass, over high hills, crossing brooks up to our loins, we ar- 
rived there. The Indian town, to my astonishment, was comprised in one large 
house of an oval form, about eighty-five feet in length, and thirty-five feet in 
breadth, in which all the natives resided truly in the patriarchal style. Cricke- 
ries were erected all around close to each other, separated by two or three 
cabbage boards, each family having one of these compartments. At one side 
of the house a place was divided off, about sixteen feet by ten feet, and hid- 
den from view by green leaves, which were replenished as fast es they faded. 
On our entrance, the women were busily occupied, some pounding cassada 
and Indian corn together, boiling it, and making it into a beverage called 
oulung ; some preparing cassada for bread in the morning, others rubbing cacao 
and squeezing sugar-cane; the whole under the management of the chief’s 
wile ; the chief, who is called by the English name of officer, being absent. 
Having partaken of a couple of fowls, some cassada and plantains, cacao, 
and boiled cane-juice, prepared for us by these kind people, we betook our- 
selves to repose. Early in the morning, whilst in my hammock, an Indian 
woman timidly touched me, saying, ‘Englis,’ at the same time presenting 
me with a hot roll of bread, nicely done up in fresh leaves ; another socn came 





Landed in a boat from the brig, and surrounded by a parcel of natives half 
clothed, and speaking a jargon of broken English, picked up by their connexion 


with Balize, the deputy-superintendent found things in a rude and unsatisfac- | 


tory state, but much pleasure was manifested by the assembled Indians ; and 
an Englishman, previously located near the spot, gave the party a hearty wel- 
come. Having tracked his way through the thick brushwood, adorned with 
nich odorous plants, to a wigwain prepared for his reception, the dc gb 
permtendent attempts to give us some description of the country and its in- 
His story is terribly confused, but we shall try to make something 








habitants. 
oj it. ; and 

The Mosquito Shore in that part of the coast of America lying within 
the 10th and 15th degree of nerth latitude, immediately south of the peninsula 
of Yucatan, and with a frontage to the Carribean sea. Whether it ts pretend- 
edly included in any of the new Spanish-American republics, we are unable 
to say; practically, it is an independent state under the rule of a native 
¢, half barbarian, half Anglo-creole, named Robert Charles Frederic, a 
who, we are informed, received his education in Jamaica, wears 
a naval officer's uniform, and is friendly to the English. It is stated that 
he owes allegiance to the British government, but this is not clearly made 
it only appears that | 








entieman 


out; and his majesty considers himself in some way under 


\ he hands of the h- 
British protection, the fear of his country falling into the hands oi the neigh 


* . , 7% 1: ‘ oe ince neoeri ae? aan I 
bouring Spaniards most likely leading him to make this Concession oi supreine 


authority toa friendly power. The English settlements at Balize, and one or 
two other parts of the coast of Honduras, a short way to the north, formed 
and supported to aid the shippers of mahogany, i irth r lead to this gx od-wil 
, few days after their arri- 
visited by the ki: 

“On being 





{ submission of the chief of the Mosquitos. A 
val, the deputy-superintendeut and his companions were 
accompanied by a number of soldiers and quarter-masters. pre- 
sented, and delivering our credentials and gifts, he apy red highly delighted, 
and taking each of us by the hand in turn, said slowly and distinctly, ‘ You 
are my very good friend;’ altogether, he made a most favourable impression 
day or two afterwards, a native, named Deverin, w! 
killing Lyndia, an aunt of the king, was seized and brought to justice. 
‘The next morning the trial con 


!l the white people at the 
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ee magistrates and the 
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menced before thi 





ape, and several natives, attended. The 
1 ival sword and hat with him 
and repeatedly testified his pl 
wish fashion. A jury having 


} 
with the language appointed as interpreter, several w 


king was dressed in his plain clothes, but had his ni 
He listened attentively, 
prisoner tried in the En 


rson well acquamted 


‘asure at having t 


been formed, and a 

















nesses fully proved that the prisoner had maliciously shot Lyndia, the king's 
aunt. He said nothing in his defence. He was, therefore, aiter a patient m- 
ves ion in the opeui air, under some cocoa-nut trees, un mimously found gi 
by the jury nd sentenced to be hanged To this sentence the natives aroun 
showed no ptom of dissent or dissatisfaction. ‘The prisoner betrays d no} 
‘ tion, but simply requested that the sookeah woman (native doctor,) who | 
ivised him to the di d might be sent for Messengers were Imm diately 
‘ tched, who soon returned bringing the wretched woman who had by her 
ivice brought the pr lv end. After a long conversation, th 





woman go:—taxe the man away 





gy started up, saying ang! 
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Next day, accordingly, the execution took place ; th 


( 
‘ausing it to be proclaimed, that any of hts people who 
2 : 
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‘ hung, and warning them to beware of putting faith in, or | 
follow bad advice of sookeahs.”” This circumstance gives a favourable } 
aea of th ise of justice, al d wish for the civilisation of his pec ple. 

The Mosquitos are described as a courageous tribe of Indians, susceptible « | 
c tion, and desirous of carrving on an intercourse with British traders ; but 
at present degenerating, from the at inerease of drunkenness and the want | 
of good example; “and such is their degraded condition, that, in a few gene- | 
ra s, there will be but few left.” The M ysquitos are, also, gradually dis | 





ig before the Caribs, an exotic who have obtained settlements in the 





pea race, 
co and are peaceful, ingenious, and industrious; many carrying on con- | 
i a : 
i nlantations of the sugar-cane and tobacco, and others engaging in use- 
i 





hew and plant. hunt and fish, erect a comiort- 


“The men can 





sian 
} 1 } = } +f a] atlors 
able house, build a good boat, make the sails, &c.; some are capital tation . 
} ‘ } . + Y " smtes 
and others good carpenters; altogether, there cannot be a more uses | body 
re 1 ie ) 4 aT 
of m Thev often go to the various | works about Roman River, | 





yinas River, Truxillo oi Balize, anc z 
+ which, by their strength and activity, they are well fitted; they hire for 
six months, sometimes longer, for eight to twelve dollars per month, 

2 . and who 


$ Ips fi 


1 hire themselves as mahogany cutt 
} 


I have known some Caribs of yy mant 





understood the whole routine of obtain as filteen 









and sixteen dollars per m mith. ent, they 
rn tn their } ae eat rticles, and invari ll dressed. 
I 1 tO their homes, iwaacn With ruicies, an Invat t 
Isaw a Carib, belonging to Cape that had just returned froi ze, | 
who sported a pair of cloth boots, a white hat, black coat, white trousers, a 
) c "J “ sella %? 
fanev-coloured shirt, a pair of s lendid braces, and an umbrella. 
‘ . . . ‘ " +s } vf oe as 
cchange for their labour, sarspari!!a, and provision studl . the Mosquitos, 
Caribs, and another peculiar race called the Sambos, would gladly take strong 


line lled osnaburgs, printed calicoes, and handkerchiefs, ribbons, thread, 


asses, beads, combs, clasp-knives, gunpowde 


~al 
} } ] . 
dies, tapes, hoops, looking-g 


I | 
S, and a variety of otner articics. 

U uthor proceeds northward to Black River, along the coast, here dotted 
i stnall islands or keys, some of which are inhabited, and very fertile. In 








= voyage he passes Poyais, a tract of land now termed the province of Vic 
viorl, D : pure! used and granted by R bert Ch Pit 
to the British Central American land company. Fort Wellington, the com- 
pany’s settlement at Black River, is backed by impenctrable thickets, and 

1 swampy land; with rivers full of alligators, the woods plenteously 
yphed with venomous reptiles, sand-flies, and mosquitos. Hence, the country 
us quarter is somewhat uncoinfortable to Evropean constitutions: Intermit- 
tent fevers are troublesome, but, unless with “ free > they seldom ter- 
minate fatally. The trees in the country are macni afford any 
quantity ot the finest mahogany. 


irt of which has beer es Frede 








iivers, 


and would 








ficent, 


The deputy-superintendent next visits is!and of 


an or Rattan, an 








about forty miles in length, lyir is good, and the vege- 
tation luxuriant. Here t is pretty common mm 
all parts of the earth—a Scotsman, wv a second Robinson Crusoe, 


icland 


and formed a very agreeable clearing, plaitain 
“ Having a lar 
his two eldest 








m of the 
and attend to 
1¢ plantattons, while other boys and girls are fast growing up to render him 
essential aid; he himself being oceupied in building a smal! schooner for sail- 
g toand from Balize. I was much pleased with this family, so firml: 
and bound together, and apparently so conte nted. He invited me to breakfast, 
his sons having just brought in a fine wild hog, part of which was soon cooked 
; We sat down to beautiful re past—wild hog meat, peas, 
and coffee sweetened with builed suga There are al- 
together about 200 inhabitants on the island, which is more salubrious than 
the mainland, and has many fine harbours 
Soon after his arrival at Black River, it 
the Polyer River to visit the Polyer Indians inthe upper country. The voyage 
led toa knowledge of various fertile and beautiful tracts of land, here and ther 
covered with many fine trees, useful for building purposes , 
Em! arca dero, we met with new sce 


finds th 





s, and provision grounds ge family, he 
greatest service ; sons, young. men, hunt, fish, 





‘id re dy for us 


plantains, r-cane juice.’ 


lot 


was determined to ascend that and 


“Ona 





riving at the 


1erv: high rocks on the banks, on which 
grew mahogany and other trees of a large size, while the bed of the stream was 
studded with rocks Just under water, so that caution was r¢ quire d to prevent 
our frail] pitpans from striking against them, as we pole d or paddled along 
Proceeding some distance, we came to a small creek leading to the pass over 
the mountains to the Indian town; the water being very shallow, our pitpans 
(or rude boats) were hauled up the meandering stream, till we came toa high 
stony bank, where we encamped for the night, 
nsects of every kind, all that appeared of 
the indefatigable little stingless bee. 





ly free from annoying 
t and 


veil 
with interest, 


pe rfe ct 
i ‘ , 
the insect tribe g small ants, 
Our situation was repicte 
—, 
* Narrative of a resideare on the Mosquito Shore, durirg the years 1£39, 1840, and 
41, by Thomas Young. London: Smith and Eider, 1842. 








to me with a bundle of oulung; and so it continued until I had three or four 
| bundles of oulung, and nine large rolls of bread. In return, J presented 
them with a little tobacco, some needles, and salt, and gave a clasp-knife to 
| the officer's wife. Soon after, I was agreeably surprised by several of the 
| men arriving from the plantations loaded with sugar-cane, plantains, cacao, &c., 
which we very willingly received in ex-change for a few hooks, needles,” &c. 
After staying a short time with the Indians, the party returned down the river 
to Fort Wellington, much entertained with watching the great flights of green 
and yellow-tailed parrots, the numbers of which are incredible. Other two 
species of birds were observed with much interest; of these birds, called 
the cricum and sumpeke, the following remarkable manceuvres were noticed :— 
| ‘In walking by the side of a lagoon, a small white bird, the cricum, is seen 
| skimming along the surface of the water, now ascending, and anon darting 
downwards with its body half under water, for its fishy prey; at length its 
unwearied efforts are successful, and it flies rapidly away with some struggling 
fish in itsmouth. In a short time a speck appears in the clear blue sky, 
| nearer and nearer it approaches, till the cricum’s mortal enemy, the sumpeke, 
appears plainly in view in chace. At this period, the scene becomes highly 
interesting ; the cricum using all its art to escape, sometimes ascending higher 
| and higher, at other times darting to and fro with great velocity, then fiving in 
| rapid circles, but all in vain; the sumpeke gains the ascendancy, poises itself 
| for a moment, and ‘with one fell swoop,’ seizes the screaming cricum, which 
| in its terror drops the fish; downward darts the sumpeke, and before the fish 
| regains its native element, it is caught and speedily devoured; thus the plun- 
derer is plundered. Away flies the poor cricum, glad to escape from its tor- 
| mentor; again it skims the surface of the water ; again it seizes its fishy prey, 
j and is again compelled to give it up to superior strength and power. The 
| sumpeke ts called by us the man-of-war bird; I know not the English name of 
the other.” 











We need not follow the writer of the narrative further, but come at 


j once to the winding-up of the expedition in which he was concerned. By 


| a concurrence of bad management, and unforeseen misfortunes, the initiatory 
ho had been guilty Oo: es 


; colony fell into disorder ; 


and when, in 1841, the brig Rose arrived with a 


cargo of emigrants, instead of Fort Wellington being a sttlement and a os- 
tewy of new comers,it was completely disorganised, and with barcly the ne 
| cessaries of life.’ The long-expected vessel was filed with provision, goods, 
rleep, hogs, goats, dogs, turkeys, ducks, fowls, &¢.; it had also thirty-scven 
English and Spanish passengers; but disease and death had fastened on the 
unfortunate brig, ana the very clements joined in the work cf destruction. 
| When approaching the land, a storm rose and dashed the vessel on the beach, 


| 4 mass of useless umber. Gcods and stores were saved, while those passengers 
i .,..| Who escaped became the prey of typhus and other disorders. 


Mr. Hough. 


ton. the new superintendant, ‘a fine young man, died within five weeks, his 


| death being occasioned by over-anxiety, exertion, and exposure to the sun; 


with deep anguish did we witness his premature end, and read the beautiful 
funeral service over this promising young gentleman. Another followed— 
another—and another, until eight had gove to their final rest. The others 
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fled, panic stricken, some via Truxillo to England,some to Roatan,” &c. So 
_ ’ 


; ended this scheme of settlement on the Mosquito Shore, which we trust 
| no company of speculaters will again attempt to colonise; and the result 


nay well serve to show how useless it is for persons without discrimina- 
tion, judgment, perseverance, and sufficient means, to leave their homes 
for this ill-fated country. 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON, &c. 


DE FOE—BY ROBERT BELL, ESQ. 

Traditions of distinguished persons or their haunts are very little cherished 
in England. Wuh us localities go for nothing. 
in their histories. Men grow up, like vegetables, on the soil are cropped, 
and there is an end. Legen’s die cut with successive races, and would be 


| utterly lost but for books in which they are registered, sometimes with ex- 
| aggerated circumstances, often in lifeless and literal outlines. 


But the popu- 
lation on the spot know nothing of this. They are generally the last to hear 
of it. They have enough to do to fill up the famishing day without bewilder- 
ing themselves with old stories. What does the ploughboy at Esher know 
about Wolsey’s Tower? Perhaps he has hunted owls in it. What does the 
landlord of the Three Pigeons at Brentford know about Lowin the actor, who 
| set up the house when stage plays were prohibited? What is he to Lowin, 
| or Lowin to hitn, that he shovid trouble his head about him? Nothing. Every 
} 

| 








corner of his head is occupied with hops and the price of oats. 

I was the other day wandering about Stoke Newington, in search of a par- 
| ticular house, which I had reason to believe was still s'anding there—a house 
| upon which one might su 
| must have descended and sett!ed like a flood of sunshine. Stoke Newington 
| is a ragg d and unsatisfactory suburb, with all its finery of massive houses, 
and great staring garden-walls. A clump of mean houses pitched against the 
side of a field-—a manorial mansion with an ancient face, scarred over with 
coloured bricks, and flaunting windows—another clump of houses—another 





r, | great edifice, that might have belonged to Cromwell or Ireton, frowning with 
| 


its whole iron frame, as if it were only waiting its opportunity to tumble down 
upon them and smash them into powder—then a little streak of a street, half 
cottages, half villas, with a big ungainly’building half-way down, shedding a 
| dusky meeting-house shadow over its precints—then a strip of miry grass 
| —then a broken fence and a shed—a_ bower of trces, choked with dust— 
| then another monstrous house, standing quite alone inside a brown gate, with 
| a couple of huge sweltering white urns perched on each side—and then another 
| cluster of ricketty hovels, cowering down under the walls, as if they were 
| chilled and terrified in the awful presence of ‘* Sycamore House” or ** How- 
| qua Lodge,” or whatever el<e the great building is called—and so on to the 
| end ef Stoke Newington. 
The mere cocknevism of all this mav be heartily forgiven. The irregulari- 
ties and Lizarre contrasts that start upon you at every turn are, perhaps natu- 


The people are not educated | He was as well known on the Thames, and in Moorfields, and in Wapping, as 





a 


: Me , | house in London to the inmates of which he was wholly unknown. 
ppose, from the celebrity of one of its occupants, fame | 


the walk were Dr. Watts used to exercise. But Dr. Watts belongs almost to” 


our own times, and the trees under which he was in the habit of walking are 
hardly yet full grown. In all prébability they will be built over before they 
come to maturity. 

In vain I sought through thie “‘ maze without a plan” for the house I wanted, 
a goodly tenement, now either buried in surrounding buildings or in a mas- 
querade of paint. My search was fraitless. ‘Neither could I discover the old 
house as it used to stand in its ancient simplicity, nor the modern “illustrated” 
edition of it. I took it for granted, however, that everybody must have known 
it by the name of its celebrated tenant ; and so I inquired of a man who was 
standing at the open door of a cottage, very leisurely smoking a pipe, with that 
sort of easy assurance which seemed to imply an intimate acquaintance with 
every house in the parish. 

“Can you tell me which is the house where De Foe lived!” 

“ Who!” 

“De Foe.” 

“ You had better ask at the public house.” 

At this critical turn of the conversation the pipe was exhausted, and my 
respondent coolly knocked out the ashes against the railing, and turning into 
the house, shut the door—I thought noisily and abruptly. 

I wen* to the public house as I was directed. They knew nobody of the 
name. ‘There was a Mr. Duval living a little lower down. 

Stoke Newington is a large parish, so I did no: despair. I went into a re- 
spectable shop, one of those solid dreary shops that have an air of the last 
century about them. I thought I must pick up some intelligence here. 

**Can you inform me whereabouts De Foe—he celebrated De Foe—the au- 

thor of * Robinson Crusoe,’ you know—lived in this neighbourhood ?” 
_ The person to whom I put this question was a tall, bony woman, with an 
immense rope of grey hairs twis'ed into a knot at the top of her head, some- 
what in the fashion of Queen Elizabeth’s day, only that the sinuous whisp was 
confined within a cock-a-too cap; and a large pair of green spectacles stand- 
ing upright on her nose. After looking at me for a moment, as I fancied, ra- 
ther suspiciously, she resumed her em; loyment behind the counter, and, with- 
out turning her head, called out at the top cf her voice, in a tone that partly 
resembled a scream and partly a whistle, * Tiffan!” 

** Yes, ma‘rm,”’ answered a shrill voice from within a glass door, instantly 
followed by the sudden apparition of a sickly, deformed boy, who bolted out 
on a crutch, round which he swung for a momeat till he fairly balanced him- 
self close to the side of the herculean woman. 

“Do you know,” she continued, “ where one Foley lived in wf 

I was in the middle of the street before the sentence was finished. 

I did not despair yet. Stoke Newington is populous. I tried another shop, 
a bookseller's, with Punch in the window, and maps, and plates, and station- 
ery, and a stray number of the “ Quarterly,” and a variety of volumes prettily 
bound, and arranged pyramidically, interspersed with miniature sticks of seal- 
ing-wax, and small boxes of wafers, and floating lights. 1 was now quite 
sure. ‘the shop had a cosy literary look, and a gentlemanly person stood at 
the door, with such an aspect of seriousness and information about him that 
you might reasonably suppose he had been reading and thinking all his life 
He received me with overwhelming civility. 

** You can, no doubt, tell me which was the house Dy Foe lived in here t” 

“De Foe! Why—I really—” 

‘*T mean the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 

“Oh! you want a copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe?” 

‘“*No—no. I want to know where De Foe lived.” 

“Is it fora child!" he continued, digging with head and hands into a cup- 
board full of Mrs. Trimmers and Mrs. Barbaulds. I saw he did not like to be- 
tray his ignorance, and I left him up to his elbows in sixpenny story-books. 

One effurt more. An o!d man—the very identical man, probably, who has 
been apostrophised a hundred times in the newspapers as the “ oldest inhabi- 
tant’”’—was creeping carefully down the street at a distance. I thought an 
appeal to ‘the memory of the oldest inhabitant’ mast settle the question. I 
overtook him, and, looking at him very earnestly in the face, I urged my ques- 
tion with strenuous emphasis. He could not catch the name distinctly. f re- 
peated it very articulately. 

‘**De Foe! There was a Mr. Duffy lived in the mansion-house many years 
ago. Duffy—he was a great East India merchant.” 

‘* Did you never hear of De Foe?” 

‘© What was he?” 

‘* He wrote ' Robinson Crusoe.’” 
bring to his recollection. Everybody knows ‘“* Robinson Crusoe.” 

‘Robinson! Bless you, I knew Robinson well—Squire Robinson. I used 
to ride to London three times a week for his letters ; aad—oh !—Robinson— 
the family's all dispered now ;” and he fell to shaking his head with such down- 
right earnestness, as very old men will do sometimes, that [ became a little 
alarmed, and, thanking him for his information, resolved to abandon the 
inguiry. 

‘This is English local fame. 

When De Foe lived his name resounded like the blast of a trumpet in every 
corner of England. He filled all London with the terrors of his reputation. 





I thought that was the safest point to 


the scurrilous Dick Head; he was as well known in the bureaux of the Go. 
vernment as Harley or Bolingbroke ; he was as well known amongst, the book- 
sellers as Blackmore or Dennis; the chapels and churches were as intimate 
with the character of De Foe as with that of Burgess or Baxter: his notoriety 
transcened that of any man of his day as a political and theological writer, as 
a fierce and fearless partisan, as a pamphileteer upon legislation and commerce 
in detail, as an historian, poet, and novelist, as a man of extraordinary and 
varied powers, indefatigable industry, and invincible resolution. Every ap- 
prentice in London knew the name of Daniel De Foe as well as that of Queen 
Anne. From the highest to the lowest—from the Stadholder to Jack in the 
water at Whitefriars-stairs—Daniel De Foe was a familiar name; hated by 
some, wondered at by others, cheered and huzzaed by more, despised by a 
great many, and loved scarcely by any. You could not then have entered a 
Now there 
is not a single house standing in which he is known to have lived. And it is 
little more than an hundred years since he died. 

I am mistaken—there is one house in which he epent a part of his life. The 
pile still stands erect in its firm masonry. That house is Newgate. 

The only loealitics with which the name of De Foe is associated, with any 
degree of certainty, are Newgate, where he was twice imprisoned for his 
writings, where he ended and began the ‘ Review,” a periodical paper, which 
he continued for three times a week for nine years, and which was the precur- 
sor of the “Spectators” and * Tat!ers ,;"" and the Exchange, where he stood 
in the pillory, and had his ears cropped. These are strange memorabilia of 
such a man as De Foe. 

We must not wonder; however, that De Foe has been allowed to drop into 
oblivion in this way, when we know that men who possess even more direct 
claims upon the grateful recollections of posterity are equally forgotten. There 
is very little partuality or respect for persons in this matter. Accident alone 
preserves the halo round particular places. 

* De Foe’s whole history is like a piece of sorcery. You hardly know where 
he came from, how he lived, where he lived, or what beeame of his family. 


| He tells us himself that he lived ia Wiitechapel, somewhere between Aldgate 


| rally enough, incidental to the citizen progress out of town in that direction. | 


But the manner in which some of the changes that have been going on in that 
neighbourhood for the last fifty years appear to have been designedly brought 
| about is culpable and disgraceful to the taste of the Londoners who affect the 

place. Stoke Newington was an ancient dependency of the Cathedral of St 
Paul's. It is starred over with famous names, and most of the great nouses 
yet standing there were the residences, from time to time, of distinguished 
people. All these residences have undergone the strangest metamorphoses. 
| Had they been pulled down, or allowed to rot of their own accord, nobody need 
| be surprised ; but they have been careiuiy preserv ed, and so thoroughly dis- 
guised, that any attempt to identify one of them by a comparison with early 
plates or descriptions would be hopeless. Citizens have peculiar tastes. 
They are fond of alterations—fond of warm colours—fond of planting and 
plucking up—-building and knocking down—oil preserving, painting, carpenter- 
| ing, ornamenting, stuccoing, artificialising ! ature, and trying to make the arti- 
ficial look natural. Imagine the consequences Of 4 succession of such processes 
| tried upon the grand old houses of Stoke Newington! Imagine one of these 

houses first stuccoed, then bricked, then peppered and salted, then picked out 
with ochre window-sashes and bright green verandas, then with a blush red 
| wing added for a billiard-room; then wit 
the telegraph at the Admiralty, with a forty-foot 
| out of it, like the silent crane on the Dom Kircl 
ling eaves taken down, doorways enlarged, Gothic windows squared, others 
| stopped up, new ones opened, the fine old slanting roof concealed by a ginger- 
bread screen; and then imagine these experiments, and a thousand more, pass- 
| ing from ove hand into another, each new proprietor having new fancies of his 
| own, and always projecting something that nobody had ever thought of before 
to embellish and modernise the old place. Such has been the melancholy 
fate of Stoke Newington. The only spot in the neighbourhood that seems to 
| keep up its former looks, and to be remembered by the show: people there, is 








vot telescope on a swivel sticking 
e at Cologne ;* then projcct- 








* Thic remarkable emblem of a noble piece « fa ilecture, paralysed midway ints 
| progress, so long the wonder and admiration of traveJers, has been recently removed, 
; * f the syrtt 
j In consequence of the preparations fur the completion OF the building. 








church. His father was a butcher there. His father afterwards lived 
a Throgmorton-street, and we find him towards the close of his career lodg- 
ing atthe Bell, in Broad-street, having, for some reason, broken up house- 
keeping. That is all we know of the father. Of the son we get only inter- 
mittcnt glimpses, as we find him glancing about like a fire-fly in the mighty 
depths of London, now darting upon us with a pamphlet about the Dissenters, 
now re-appearing in another quarter with a treatise on the currency, next 
flushing out with a satirical poem, and then, after plunging again into dark- 


and t 


ness, suddenly emitting a brilliant ray of light upon the liverty of the press. 


| settle down any where. 


| together in any particular locality. 


h a gazebo mounted on the top, like | 


| life. 


The perpetual wear and tear of his gigantic faculties seems to have given him 
enough todo without troubling himself about lodgings. He kad no time to 
He was always flitting from place to place, like an 
Any habitual contour of a house or a room would have been a 
cine to his active thoughts. It must be confessed at the same time that he 
had but little opportunity of enjoying tranquillity of that kind, for he was gene- 
rally placed in such circumstances of danger and difficulty by his writings, 
that it would not have been quite prudent to have kept for any length of time 


uneasy spirit. 


De Foe could not have had much education. What little he did receive he 
obtained at a school at Newington. From thence we trace him to Tilbury, in 
Essex, where be had limekilns ; then back to Whitechapel, where he became 
This was his regular trade, so far as anything was regular in his 
At various intervals he resided at Newington ( where the house is still 
undoubtedly standing), and down the river in Kent. _He founded a meeting- 
house at Tooting—one of the practical evidences of his sincerity by which he 
is still remembered amongst Dissenters ; . 

The life of this remarkable man wes 4 dismal tissue of misfortunes. After 
failing in business, and obtaining relief from his creditors he passed through 
an endless variety of troubles, principally brought upon bim by his own vio- 
lent and hopeless se/f-will, and partly by the ay of the time. At last— 
as he was rapidly approaching the end of his life—he made over some property 
to his son for the benefit of his sisters and brother, with a view to rescue it 
from others who had a better claim upon it. The act itself was not creditable ; 
but the punishment was bitterand awful. The son refused to make good his 
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rtaking, and, shutting his door upon his family, left them to starve. Poor 
. as a then nearly csvtaay panera age, wandering alone in the country, 
afraid to come near , penniless and without a friend inthe world. From 
a letter addressed to his son-in-law at this afflicting moment, it is clear that the 
 condvet of his son had broken his heart. This letter is characteristically dated 
< About two miles from Greenwich, Kent.” After scying that he had borne 
up against all other calamities, he goes on, “ but it has been the injustice, un- 
kindness, and, I must say, inhuman dealing of my own son which has both 
ruined my family, and, in a word, has broken my heart ; and, as I am at this 
time under the weight of a very heavy illness, which I think will be a fever, I 
take this occasion to vent my grief in the breasts who I know will make a pru- 
dent use of it, and tell you that nothing but this has conquered or could conquer 
me. Ettu! Brute! 1 depended uponhim, I trusted him; I gave up my 
two dear unprovided children into his hands; but he has no compassion, and 
suffers them, and their poor dying mother, to beg their bread at his door, and 
to crave, as if it were an alms, what he is bound under hand and seal, besides 
the most sacred promises, to supply them with; himself, at the same time, 
living in a profusion. It istoomuchforme!” = 

The intrepid hand that wrote this—for intrepid it had been under every 
variety of fortune up to that moment—did not long survive. The letter 1s 
dated 12th August, 1730. De Foe contrived to crawl up to town by some 
means, and te return to his wative parish—the nest in which he was cherished 
in infancy—and die. The parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in which he was 
born, received hislast breath. He was buried on the 26th of April, 1731, in 
Tindall’s burying-ground, now commonly cailed Bunhill fields. Of the subse- 
quent history of his family nothing is known, but that his graceless son lived 
to incur the detestation of maniind, and that a remote descendant of the name 
was hanged for forgery. ; 

The mental energy of De Foe was no less remarkable than his courage. He 
was not only always ready to endure, with the spirit of a martyr, the conse- 
quences of his ac’s, but he seemed always prepared to renew them. He was 
a giant in the great political and religious contents of his day; and he had the 
nerve, the constancy, the weight and reach, and, too often, tlie blind fury of 
the giant. Tho best feature in his character was his sturdy independence— 
the worst his want of discretion, taking a multitude of passionate forms, ac- 
cording to circumstances—impetuosity, vindictiveness, indifference to results, 
unbridled anger, venting itself in Billingsgate. He never rose above the mo- 
rality of histimes—he often sank with it. He was the sincerest of zealots ; 
and he only wanted judgment and self-subjection to cool him down into the 
most valuable of advocates. But he was an unsafe friend. He never knew 
where to stop. He only knew when to begin, and how to work. A powerful 
and copious writer, possessing immense resources of knowledge and reflection, 
with his soul in the thing he was doing, he put his whole strength into every 
line, and never relaxed as long as the fight continued. His nature was tho- 
roughly English, in the reality with which he seized upon his topics, and the 
candour and out-spoken fearlessness with which he discussed them In the 
true English sense, too, he was a partisan. But he was the greatest, the lof- 
tiest, the most single-hearted of partisans. Like all partisans he was bigoted 
in his belief; but it was a bigotry akin to the noblest inspirations, and asso- 
ciated with inflexible for'itude. 

His political works bear the stamp of this partisanship visibly upon them. 
They seldom soar into principles—they rarely ascend to elementary truths. 
Out of the enormous mass of his political writings there is scarcely one calcu- 
lated for permanency, or which could be circulated with effect beyond the age 
to whose immediate events they were all addressed. This is a severe test ; 
but it is high, rigid, and final. Some of his pamphlets have been reprinted in 
our own time, but they fell ineffective from the press. 

His enemies accused him of scurrility and abuse ; but they were worse them. 
selves. Ward, the contemptible author of the ‘‘ London Spy,” charged him 
with all sorts of libels ; but Ward suffered twice in the pillory, at Charing- 
Cross and the Exchange, for gross and obscene defamation of the lowest kind. 
Ann Ward is the representative of a very large class of his assailants. 

De Foe, like Cobbett, was mixed up in all the stirring questions of his day ; 
and there were some striking points of similarity between them. But there is 
this one important difference—De Foe was sincere and incorruptible. Pos- 
terity has even now dealt justly with them both. Cobbett is already forgotten ; 
De Foe will be remembered as long as the language is read or spoken. 
~ He commenced authorship at twenty-one. He threw his first pampblet upon 
the waters with the throbbing eagerness of boyhcod. The same spirit sus- 
tained him through the thankless and turbulent career of public life until he 
was sixty. He then abandoned politics for ever, and commenced rovelist. 
He addressed himself to works of fiction at that period of life when the im- 
agination of most men is prostrate. ‘‘ He wrote *‘ Robinson Crusoe” at sixty, 
followed up by “Colonel Jack,” ‘ Roxana,” and the rest of his narrative 
works. This is the most wonderful part of his history—this re-juvenescence 
of his spirit, turning back upon youthful dreams and emotions, and evolving 
visions of beauty, and passion, and startling adventure out of the wintry soli- 
tude of old age. His novels are not much to be commended. ‘They are for 
the most part coarse, and drawn in extremes. But there is a flesh-and-blood 
truthfulness in his characters, which, whether for evil or good, makes them real 
and life-like. Godwin seems to have drank inspiration from their pages ; and 
**Caleb Williams” might have been written by De Foe, if he could have con 
descended to the painful minuteness of a Flemish painting. 





CHARACTERS IN CYMBELINE..-IL. 
PostHumus anv Jacuimo 
Continued from Albion of 20th ult. 


Here, in short, we find one subtlest master strokes of dramatic skill of which 
even a Shakspeare was capable ; for besides that exquisite significance which 
we have already pointed out, how much is this proscribed sentence needed, to 
give full effect to the exclamations of Pisanio, on perusing the next letter from 
his master :— 

How! of adultery? Wherefore write you not 
What monster’s her accuser! Leonatus! 
O, master! what a strange infection 
Is fallen into thy ear! What false Italian 
(As poisonous tongued as handed) hath prevailed 
On thy too ready hearing! Disloyal! no, 
She's punished for her truth; and undergoes, 
More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 
As would take in some virtue. O, my master ! 
The mind to her ts now as low as were 
Thy fortunes. How! that I should murder her ! 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command!........... 
Ores ecccees Setracesccos. 2R0 HET 
That I have sent her! by her own command, 
Shall give thee opportunity. 
It is this letter, sent for this purpose, his presenting of which— 


Madam, here is a letter from my lord— 

@ aws from | er another of these exquisitely characteristic effusions :— 

Who! thy lord? that is, my lord? Leonatus 

Oh, learned indeed were that astronomer 

That knew the stars as I his characters ; 
He'd lay the future open! You good gods, 
Let what is here contained relish of love 

, . ’ 
Of my lord's health, of his com ent—yet not 
That we too are asunder—let that grieve him 
(Some griefs are med'’cinable ; that is one of them, 
For it doth physic love)—of his content. 
All but in that! Good wax, thy leave BI'ss'd be 
You bees that make these locks of counse| 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike; 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 
You clasp young Cupid's tables. —Good news, gods! 
We know nothing that has been said upon the charms of epistolary correspon- 
dence between absent lovers that approaches this delicious passage, except the 
words of Heloise on the same subject, in the opening of the first of her cele- 
brated letters. 

Then, when her eye catch:s her husband's intimation of his landing in Cam. 

bria, and his wish that she should renew him with her eyes, how glorious the in- 
stant leaping forward of her heart— 


Oh, for a horse with wings | 





Lovers, 


that she may fily— 


To this same blessed Milford. 
And how de‘icious her fond parentheses :— 


. Then, true Pisanio, 
(Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord—who long’st— 
Oh, let me *bate—but not like me—yet long’st. 

But in a fainter kind—oh, not like me ! 
For mine's beyond heyond)—say, and speak thick— 
(Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing 


To the smothering of the sense)—how fer it is, &c 


s : ~~ 
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This is quite equal, in passionate eagerness to Juliet’s exclamation— 
Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
That ten times faster fly than the sun’s beams, &c. 
Yet how quickly does her practical understanding recover its ascendancy :— 
But this is foolery : 
Go, bid my woman feign a sickness ; say 
She'll home to her father; and provide me, presently, 
A riding suit, no costlier than would fit 
A franklin's housewife. 

The next scene between these two interesting personages brings us to the 
very “heart's core” of the drama, its ‘heart of heart’—scarcely rivalled for 
pathos even on the page of Shakspeare. What can surpass the painting which 
the dialogue here give us of that agonizing moment, the disclosure of 
his master’s murderous purpose, by the faithful servant, to his beloved and ven- 
erated mistress ?— 

Imo. Thou told’st me, when we came from horse, the place 
Was near at hand. Ne’er long'’d my mother so 
To see me first, as [have now. Pisanio! Man! 
Where is Posthumus! What is in thy mind 
That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of thee? One but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplexed 
Beyond self explication Put thyse!f 
Into a “haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
Vanquish my staider senses What's the matter’ 
Why tender’st thau that paper to me with 
A look untender? If it be summer news, 
Smile to’t before ; if winterly, thou needs 
But keep that conntenance still. My husband's hand ! 

. That drug-damn’d Jtaly hath out-craftied him, 

And he’s at some hard point. Speak, man—thy tongue 
May take off some calamity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me, 

Pisa. Please you read ; 
And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdained of fortune 
What shall I need to draw my sword ’—The paper 
The paper hath cut her throat already ! 





How beautiful does her recovering exclamation contrast with her husband's ru- 
mination, to which we have before adverted, upon the supposed easiness of 
Iachimo’s success. It gives us, too, another of those enchanting pictures of 
virtuous loveliness, wherein we find the dramatist’s imagination revelling 
throughout his treatment of this character :— 

False to his bed! What is it to be false? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him : 

To weep ‘twixt clock and clock : if sleep charge nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

Andcry myself awake! That's false to his bed, 

Ts it? 

To account for this extravagant imputation upon her, but one alternative 
presents itself to her mind—that Leonatus himself is false. Taking it to be at 
least as improbable, that he should believe in her infidelity, as that he should 
himself be unfaithful, the very detailed account of his misconduct, which 
Iachimo had given her, and so suddenly retracted, revives in her memory, and 
very naturally and logical'y hastens her to the conclusion, that, after all, it had 
been well grounded, and only withdrawn to appease her indignation :— 


I false! Thy conscience witness !——Iachimo, 
Thou did’st accuse him of incon inency ; 

Thou then look’dst like a villain; now, methinks, 
Thy favour’s good enough. Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him. 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion ; 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I must be ripped ; to pieces with me! 


And now, the following passages demand especial attention; forin them the 
poet unfolds to us the inmost recess of his heroine’s beart and mind ; showing 
us the liveliness of her fancy ever keeping pace with the warmth of her feel- 
ing, and the brightness of her intellect with the glow of her imagination. It 
behooves us, also, by comparing her behaviour and language on this occasion, 
with those of Posthumus under the like violently painful excitement. to mark 
narrowly the superiority over her husband, in understanding as well as in heart, 
which the dramatist has studiously maintained in her under these most trying 
circumstances of all. 

Posthumus, then, for his wife's alleged inconstancy alone, seeks deliberately 
to take her life ; but she, by the far greater enormity of guilt and wrong which 
she believes him to have committed against herself, in adding to his conjugal 
infidelity the command to murder her, 1s moved not to the selfish passion of re- 
venge, but to that noblest kind of pity that even the most exalted Christian 
morality can teach—the pity of the injured for the injurer :— 


Though those that are betrayed 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 
And thou, Posthumus, that thou didst set uy 
My disobedience ‘gainst the king my father, 
And make me put into contempt the suits 
Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 
It is no act of common passage, but 
A strain of rareness; and I grieve myself, 
To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
That now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 
Will then be panged by me ! 


‘* A strain of rareness,” indeed, is this ; the most signal exhibition of all which 
the developement of this noble character presents to us, of moral elevation 
towering above the dignity of rank. Yet on this occasion, if on any conceiva- 
ble one, might the offended princess have asserted herself against the injuries 
offered her by the man whose mind, according to Pisanio’s expression, was 
now ‘as low to her” as.once his fortunes were. 

Posthumus, again, we have seen, is hurried on by the astounding conviction 
of bis own wife's frailty, to a sweeping condemnation of all womankind. But 
the high, calm intellect of Imogen, under her vastly greater provocation, is not 
so blinded into passionate injustice. She does not infer, that all mankind are 
false, but only that such unexpected falsehood will cast suspicion on the 
true :— 

Oh, 
Men's vows are women’s traitors! All good seeming, 
By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany ; not born where’t grows, 
But worn.a bait for ladies 
True honest men, being heard like false A2neas, 
Were, in his time, thought false ; and Sinon’s weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear; took pity 
From most true wretchedness. So thou, Posthumus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men : 
Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjured, 
From thy great fall ! 

She desires to die ; but here, again, her moral and intellectual superiority 
disploys itself. She does not seek death wantonly and gratuitously, as Post- 
humus does when he repents him of his rash revenge :-— 

Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. 
But she feels herself at liberty to insist upon Pisanio’s executing his master’s 
command :— 
Come, fellow, be thou honest ; 
Do thou thy master’s bidding : when thou see'st him, 





A little witness my obedience : look ! 


I craw the sword myself; take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not--—"tis empty of al! things but grief ; 
Thy master is not there, who was, indeed, 
The riches of it. 

Come, here’s my heart. 
Something’s afore’t. Soft, soft, we'll no defence— 
Obedient as the scabbard! What is here’ 
The scriptures of the royal Leonatus, 
All turned to heresy! Away. away, 
Corrupters of my faith! you shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart! 
Believe false teachers 
—Pr'ythee, despatch— 
lamb entreats the butcher! Where's thy knife’ 
Thou art too slow to do thy master's bidding, 
When I desire it toe! 


ib 


Thus may poor fools 
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Pisanio, we find, entertains not for a moment the belief of his master’s incon- 
tinency ; for, on the one hand, he has not heard Iachimo’s story of his conduct ; 
and, on the other, his very sex, and that kind of experience of the world which 
it has naturally brought him, render him far more aware than his mistress of 
the depth of artful deceit which a male villain may practise; while her own 
womanly apprehensions as naturally suggest to her, that she is wronged through 
the arts of ‘some Roman courtezan.” However, she is too much interested 
in finding herself mistaken, not to be easily persuaded by her trusty counsellor 
to suspend her conviction until, by placing herself near her husband's foreign 
residence, she can have more certain information as to his conduct. And how 
beautifully do we trace all the woman, so fond yet so delicate, in her brief 
assent to Pisanio’s proposal :— 

Oh, for such means ! 
Though peril to my modesty, not death on't, 
I would adventure. 
How exquisitely conceived, again, is the whole of Pisanio’s instructicn to her 
how to assume and to enact her masculine part, with his gracefully and respect- 
fully affectionate farewell :— 
To some shade, 
And fit you to your manhood. May the gods 
Direct you to the best ! 


We need scarcely enlarge upon the surpassing grace and sweetness of her 
scenes with Belarius and her unknown brothers, familiar as they are to the heart 
of every lover of beauty and of Shakespeare. The peculiar and inexpressible 
charm of Imogen's male personation, results from her unvarying feminine con- 
sciousness, accompanied by that equally constant self-possession which lets her 
not for one moment forget, in the presence of others, the assumed character of 
manhood which she is enacting. Hence it iv, that the indefinable captivation 
which, in her page’s garb, she exercises over every beholder, never once occa- 
sions her sex to be suspected. Herein, therefore, the strength and subtlety of 
her intellect are especially conspicuous ; the more so for the presence in her of 
that exquisitely feminine nature, which enhances the difficulty of her assuming 
the masculine character, by rendering it quite impossible for her to follow 
Pisanio’s instruction that she should change “ fear and niceness”’ 






to a waggish courage, 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer'd, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weasel. 


We must select two short passages which peculiarly illustrates this observa- 
tion. The first is that where she comes out of the cave, when surprised by 
the return of Belarius and his youths fromthe chase. The ‘fear and niceness”’ 
of ‘woman its pretty self,” exhibited in this charming scene, have been much 
remarked ; yet these, we contend, form not the predominating qualities of her 
deportment on this occasion,—which we take to be, her clear conception of her 
own position at the moment, and her ready fertility of thought and language 
suited to the emergency,—in one wo1d, as we have said before, her practical 
sagacity. Having always, as a princes, been taught that ‘ all's savage but at 
court,” the language of propitiation which here she so eloquently utters, pro- 
ceeds rather from an undisturbed intelligence than from the agitation of fear— 
appealing to the reason as irresistibly as to the feelings :— 

Good masters, harm me not. 

Be ore I entered here, I called ; and thought 
To have begged, or bought, what Ihave took. Good truth, 
I have stolen nought; nor would not, though I had found 
Gold strew’d o’ the floor. Here’s money for my meat: 
1 would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal; and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 

Guiderius. Money, youth! 

Arviragus. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt! 
As ‘tis ro batter reckon’d but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 

Imogen. I see you are angry. 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died had I not made it. 


Belarius. Whither bound? 
Imo. To Milford-Haven, sir. 
4 Bel. What is your name ? 


Imo. Fidele, sir; I have a kinsman, who 

Is bound for Italy : .e embark’d at Milford ; 

To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 

I am fallen in this offence. 
Again, how her strong understanding, no less than her noble heart, appears in 
the comment which she afterwards makes upon her undeception regarding the 
character of these mountaneers :— 

These are kind creatures. Gods, what lies I have heard ! 

Our courtiers say, all’s savage but at court : 

Experience, O, thou disproy’st report ! 

The imperious seas breed monsters; for the dish, 

Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 


The other passage to which we have alluded, is that where she prevails on her 
outlaw entertainers to leave her, though unwell, alone at the cave, and attend 
to their daily occupation :— 
B:l. You are not well: remain here in the cave ; 
We'll come to you after hunting. 


Arv. Brother, stay here ; 
Are we not brothers? 
Imo. So man and man should be; 


But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Who<e dust is both alike. I am very sick. 
Guid. Go you to hunting—I'll abide with him. 
Imo. So sick Iam not. Yet I am not well; 
But not so citizen a wanton, as 
To seem to die ere sick. So piease you, leave me, 
Stick to your journal course ; the breach of custom 
Is breach of al!. I amill; but you're being by me 
Cannot amend me: society is no comfort 
To one not sociable. I'm not very sick, 
Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me here : 
I'l rob none but myself; and let me die, 
Stealing so poorly. 


The exquisite pathos of the scenes where Belarius and the brothers lamen‘ 
over the seeming death of ‘the birdthat they had made so much on,” has been 
universally felt and acknowledged: yet an injury is done to it by the present 
mode of performing thein at Drury Lane, which, in justice to the dramatist, we 
feel bound to poiat out. The dirge by Collins, indeed, has been very properly 
dismissed as a piece of meretricious obtrusion; but the sort of duet into which 
the simply recited verses of Shakespeare have been converted, does hardly less 
violence to the spirit of the original passage. Shakespeare, in his every piece, 
like a true and great artist, keeps the musical in strict subordination to the 
dramatic—a principle which, iu dealing with his plays, no manager is at liberty 
tocompromise. ‘The poet, in the instance before us, is not seeking to regale 
the ears of his audience, but has the nobler purpose of striking deeply into their 
hearts. The affectionate grief of these artless youths for the loss of their 
lovely companion, whom we, the auditors, know to be their sister,—with this 
it is that he cares to impress us, not with an admiration of their cultivated vocal 
powers, the incongruity of gifting them with which, under their homely train- 
ing, was also doubtless present to his mind. We have already pointed out the 
beautiful contrast which he sets before us, between Iachimo’s refined descrip- 
tion of the sleeping Imogen, and Arviragus’s simple effusion over the lifeless 
Fidele ; and to us it is eqaally plain that Shakespeare designed the like oppo- 
sition, in every way, between the “‘ wonderful sweet air’ of Cloten’s serenade, 
which follows upon Iachimo’s oration, and the verses which the mourning 
brothers had, when children, sung over their mother, but were now too much 
choked by manly grief to sing over the corpse of their adopted brother :— 


Guid. Gadwal, 
Icannot sing : I'll weep, and word it with thee ; 
For notes of sorrow, out of tune, are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

Arv. We'll speak it then. 


Here, wo do think, the poet should have been felt to have given a sufficien® 
admonition to furbear converting into a sort of operatic chant the artless lines 
that follow, like the rough sighing of autumnal winds among the fallen and the 
falling leaves ! , ; 

The awaking of Imogen from the trance into which Pisanio’s potion had 
thrown her, and the recognition of what she supposes to be the he adless corpse 
of her husband, is a scene of agony much akin to that of the waking of Juliet 
in the sepulchral vault. The revulsion of feeling is even more violent. The 
horror of recognizing Posthumus’s person with such certainty, as she thinks, by 
the figure and the clothes, but missing those adored features on which she had 
been wont to hang so fondly,—with the conviction flashing at the same moment 
across her mind that her husband, afrer all, was true to her, and her servant 
false, in league with their common enemy,—may well draw from her the excla- 





mation— 
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Pisanio 
All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot be darted on thee ! 
Here, again, the dramatist makes his heroine conduct herself in strict accord- 
ance with his genreal conception of her character. Left, as she supposes, 
friendless in the world, by the death of her husband, and the treachery of the 
man whom they had believed to be their one faithful adherent, she yields to 
the sole offer of kindliness that presents itself to her upon earth, and attaches 
herself, in her page’s character, to the service of the Roman commander. And 
with what exquisite art is the greatest probability given to this passage—with 
what beautiful and pathetic truth of nature is it managed. How charmingly is 
her undeviating presence of mind, asto her masculine part and her page’s attire, 
made to produce from her, in answer to the Roman’s inquiry, ‘‘ What art thou ?” 
that tending expression of fond fidelity, which only the soul of an Imogen, and 
under that peculiar combination of circumstances, could have breathed out :— 
I am nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies slain. Alas! 
There are no more such matters: I may wander 
From east to occident, cry out for service, 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master ! 
Already she had been informed, of “noble Lucius,” that ‘“ he’s honourable, and, 
doubling that, most holy.” We are, therefore, prepared for his kind response 
to this tender lamentation, and for Imogen’s consent to follow him :— 
Lack, good youth! 
Thou mov’st no less with thy complaining, than 
Thy master in bleeding........-..----. 
Wilt take thy chance with me! I will not say, 
Thou shalt be so well mastered ; but be sure, 
No less beloved. The Roman emperor’s letters, 
Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee. Go with me. 
Imogen. 11 follow, sir. But first, an’t please the gods, 
I'll hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig ; and when 
With wild-wood leaves and weeds! have strewed his grave, 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o’er, I’ll weep, and sigh ; 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 
So _— you entertain me. 
ucius. Ay, good youth ; 
And rather father thee, than master thee. 
My friends, 
The boy hath taught us manly duties. Let us 
Find out the pretties daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave. 
And here we see the honourable interment of her dear lord’s remains, establish- 
ing already a bond of deepest gratitude in the noble heart of Imogen towards 
her new protector. How she Gichengea it, appears in the terms in which 
Lucius afterwards entreats of Cymbeline to spare her life alone among the 
Roman prisoners :— 
Never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occasions, true, 
So feat, so nurse-like. 
How beautifully does this enhance our feeling of the superior intensity of inte- 
rest which makes her leave this kind master’s life to ‘* shuffle off itself,”’ and at- 
tracts her to the ring which she espies on the finger of the captive Iachimo.— 
And then, again, how gloriously pathetic is that forgetfulness of her male dis- 
guise, which comes over her for the first time, when she hears her name reite- 
rated in the accents of agonizing remorse from the breast of the still faithful 
husband, who stands before her as one risen from the dead! ‘The blow which, 
by springing forward with the exclamation—* Peace, peace, my lord! hear, 
hear !” she brings upon herself, from Posthumus, mistaking her for an imperti- 
nent page, is the most pathetic incident of the whole piece, and gives the crown- 
ing effect to his recognition of her whom he had thought to be murdered by his 
own revengeful act :— 
Imogen. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ? 
Think that you are upon a rock ; and now 
Throw me again ! 
Posthumus. Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die ! 


And now we see, that if all the sympathetic feelings of her heart were not 
capable of being extinguished in grief for the loss of her husband, neither can 
they be absorbed in her over.joy for his recovery. It is not, in fact, those indi- 
vidual attachments which are the most exclusively engrossing to the feelings, 
that are either the warmest or the firmest. Such all-absorbing devotions are much 
rather indicative of a narrow heart and a petty mind. Generous love, when it 
takes possession of a noble heart, guided by an enlightened understanding, 
much rather opens it to a keener sense and a wider capacity for every other 
benevolent sympathy,—makes it overflow with more genial good-will to all with 
whom it stands in any kindly relation. So soon as Imogen has solicited her 
father’s blessing, she turns first to her brothers, in reply to her father’s remark 
upon their restoration—* Oh, Imogen, thou hast lost by this a kingdom :”— 

No, my lord ; 
I have got two worlds by’t. O, my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met! O, never say hereafter, 
But I am truest speaker: you called me brother, 
When I was but your sister ; I your brothers, 
When you were so indeed ! 
Then to Belarius— 


You are my father too; and did relieve me, 

To see this gracious season. 
And her last words are to Lucius— 

My good master, 

I will yet do you service. 
Indeed, one sentence in the mouth of Cvmbeline tell us emphatically the proud 
station of Imogen at the close of the drama, as the uniting centre of all the be- 
nevolent sympathies which are there brought together :— 


See, 

Posthumus anchors upon Imogen ; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her master ; hitting 

Each object with a joy: the counterchange 

Is severally in all. , 
Even Posthumus’s forgiveness of Iachimo, and Cymbeline's pacification with 
the Romans, serve but to grace the triumph of the nobly and intelligently sym- 
pathetic heart of the heroine. The very oracle has made the peace and pros- 
perity of Britain to depend upon the recognizing and rewarding of her gene- 
rous affection and unshaken constancy. The Roman soothsayer may declare 
with propriety ,— 

The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace : 
but the instrument through which they tune it is, the harmonious soul of Imo- 
en! 

" We leave this full examination into Shakspeare’s own conception and de- 
velopement of what would seem to have been the most fondly laboured of all 
his ideally feminine personations, to make its due impression upon the reader's 
mind. An attentive perusal of it, we are persuaded, will enable him to d'spose 
for himself of any estimate of this great character so inadequate as that, for 
instance, wherewith Mrs. Jameson closes her account of it ;—* On the whole, 
Imogen is a lovely compound of goodness, truth, and affection, with just so 
much of passion and intellect and poetry, as serve to lend to the picture that 
power and glowing richness of effect which it would otherwise have wanted.” 

Neither can any more signal instance be adduced to confute the position 
which Hazlitt, singularly enough, bases upon his consideration of this very 
character :—*“* It is the peculiar excellence of Shakspeare’s heroines, that they 
seem to exist only in their attachment to others. They are pure abstractions 
of the affections. No one ever hit the true perfection of the female character, 
the sense of weakness leaning on the strength of its affections for support, so 
well as Shakspeare.” Poor mogen !—strong as her affections are, had she 
no strength but theirs to rely on, she must have sunk again and again ! 

The more we reflect upon these criticisms, the more we feel it a great moral 
object, to rescue so exalted an ideal character of Shakspeare from such injuri- 
ous depreciation—an object only second in impoftance to that of vindicating 
the dignity of a great historical character. The question—what was the con- 
ception entertained by Shakspeare, as to the highest standard of female grace, 
virtue, and intellect '—is, we repeat, hardly less momentous than it is interest- 
ing. 

One word more. The nobler and richer the ideal portrait sketched by the 


Cramatist, the greater ever is the task, not only of expression, but of comple- * the Yankee,” tho 
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tion, in a kindred spirit of art, imposed upon its histrionic representative. 
With the characters of Shakspeare this is transcendently the case. In a fol- 
lowing paper, therefore, while speaking in general of that late ieproduction of 
‘Cymbeline’ at Drury Lane, which merits far greater attention and encourage- 
ment than the public have vet afforded it, we shall be more especially called 
upon to draw whatever net illustration we find to be derivable from 
the present personation of Imogen. 





Died, on the 8th inst , Mary, daughter of James McBride, Esq., of this city. 
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Our military readers will peruse with great satisfaction the memoir of Sir 
John Jones, the celebrated Engineer officer under the Duke of Wellington, 
which we copy from the United Service Gazette. No officer, perhaps, after 
the Duke himself, contributed more to the Peninsular successes than Colonel! 
Jones, for his abilities were of the first order, and his devotion to the service 
unbounded. Yet it is not always the fate of engineer officers to enjoy 
fame—we mean the general and indiscriminate applause of the world—so much 
as those who lead attacks, and are mere machines in the hands of those who 
direct and control them. Thus a subaltern successfully leading a forlorn hope, 
may win more fame than the engineer who, with a combination of skill, science, 
and judgment, effected the breach, and cleared the way for the adventurous 
assailant. 

Colonel Jones died full of honour, beloved and regretted by all who knew 
him. His talents were of the first order. 

There is, perhaps, no single study making more progress in Europe at this 
time, and particularly in England, than music. The London journals are 


crowded with critiques on musical performances, accounts of concerts opening, 
&c. &e. 

We take the following items almost at random from the journals lying be- 
fore us. Weare gladto find that Mad. Cinti Damoreaux is coming to this 
country. 

ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

“Don Pasquale,” by Donnizetti, has been produced at Milan and Turin. 
One of the most accomplished critics of Italy writes of it,—‘ Donnizetti, in 
composing ‘Don Pasquale,’ has acquitted himself nobly ; he has united the 
hitherto broken links of the opera buffa of past times.” 

Mdlle Bertucat, the harpiste, who performed with so much applause at some 
of the fashionable concerts in London last season, is at present at Milan, where 
she has made her début at La Scala, at a concert. 

Mdlle. Taglioni has been presented with a gold medal at Milan, by he? 
admirers in that city. 

Madame Cinti Damoreau’s benefit concert at the Académie Royale produced 
the sum of 20,000 francs. She proceeds to Hanover. 


The King of Greece has conferred on Rossini the order of the Saviour. 

The newly-created Conservatoire de Musique at Leipsic, strongly supported 
by their Majesties the King and Queen, has recently been inaugurated. 

Ernst, the celebrated violinist, is at present at Copenhagen, where he per- 
forms with great success. 

A theatre has been constructed at Prague for the representation of operas in 
the Bohemian language. Some new works, composed from poems of that lan- 
guage, were expected to be produced. 

Doehler has given as many as ten concerts at Berlin. 
last he appropriated for the poor of that city. 


A child of six years of age has been astonishing the musical circles of Madrid 
by his extraordinary talents on the violin. The Spaniards already see in him 
their future Paganini. 

An organ on anovel principle has been invented at Paris, on which the sounds 
of bassoon, flute, piccolo, trumpet, cor A nglais, violin, violincello, piano-forte and 
even the human voice, are distinctly imitated. The process is simple, and the 
a effects are produced by register stops ingeniously placed above the 

keys. 

The season of morning concerts will commence in right earnest on Monday 
week, on which day Madame Puzzi’s grand matinée musicale is fixed to take 
place in the concert room of Her Majesty's theatre. 

The grand fancy dress ball of the Royal Academy of Music is fixed to take 
place on the 9th of June, under the most distinguished patronage. 

We hear extraordinary reports of the unparalleled sensation produced by 
Rubini at St. Petersburg. ie has given eighteen concerts in public, which 
have yielded him no less a sum than 20,0001.! He has twice had the honour 
of dining with the Emperor and his family, and on one occasion the Czar grant- 
ed him the use of a saloon in the Imperial Palace, capable of accommodating 
nearly 4,000 persons, in which he gave a concert, the receipts of which amount- 
ed to upwards of 150,000 francs. 

Mdme. Viardot Garcia made her debut at Vienna on the 19th ult., as Rosina 
in the ‘‘ Barbiere.”” Her reception was most enthusiastic, and her success tri- 
umphant. Doehler, the celebrated pianist, after giving concerts at Berlin, has 
gone to Copenhagen, whence he will come to London to pass the season.— 
Mdme. Rossi-Caccia, the delightful cantatrice of the Opera Comique is on the 
eve of departure for Lisbon. Her loss will be deeply felt in the musical cir- 
cles of Paris, where she is an universal favourite. The farewell benefit of 
Mdme. Cinti Damoreau, at the Academie Royale yielded honours worthy of 
the best days of that popular artiste. After visiting Hanover for a brief period, 
she is going on a musical tour in the United States, in company with Artot, the 
violinist. 

Among the many distinguished artists whose voices, though unheard in pub- 
lic, will give to private concerts a peculiar attraction this season, is the talented 
Madame de Lozano, who has arrived in town from Paris, where her beautiful 
voice and finished style have been the theme of general admiration.—London, 
May 6. » 

On Thursday, the Melodists held a meeting at the Freemason’s Tavern. 
Amongt a host of good things, Mr. Horn sang a new glee; Messrs. C. Taylor, 
Hawkins, Blewett, and J. Parry, were also among the vocalists. 

The Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the Clergy was celebrated on 
Thursday, in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. The service was commenced by 
the Dettingen Te Deum (Handel ) The collection at the doors exceeded that 
of last year, and amounted to about 240/. 

Madame Puzzi has issued a most attractive programme for her grand morn- 
ing concert, which is to take place on Monday next. Several of the morceauz 
will present a rare combination of talent; in particular, we may instance a 
superb trio by Meyerbeer, which will be sung by Lablache, Staudigl, and For- 
nasari, indisputably the three finest assi in the world.—London May 13. 


Che Drama, 

Park Theatre.—On Monday night Mr. and Mrs. Brougham and Mr. D. Mar- 
ble, a clever delineator of ‘‘ Yankee Characters,” commenced an engagement 
at this theatre, and though the weather was excessively warm, which generally 
speaking is unfavourable for a full house, yet the attraction offered succeeded in 
bringing together a tolerably numerous audience. 

Mr. Brougham has been gradually progressing in public favour; and asa 
lively bustling actor and the representative of Irish characters, always affords 
satisfaction. The performance commenced with the pleasing comedy of 
“Alma Mater,” and from the number of its characters requiring almost the 
whole strength of the company—one of the most prominent of which we con- 
sider “‘ Sir Samuel Sarcasm”—wherein the correct conception and chaste act- 
ing of Mr. Placide appear to great advantage. His ¢é/e a ééte in the last scene 
with the widow Venture, a former sweetheart, in which various tender remini- 
scences are brought to mind, is uncommonly rich in humour, and the contre- 
temps occasioned by the surprise of the antiquated lovers by some third par- 
ties, produces the most uncontrollable merriment. Mr. Brougham, as Count 
Pavé, a chevalier d’industrie, whose means bear an inverse ratio to his preten- 
sions, succeeded in giving a very fair representation of one of those pests of so 


The receipts of the 
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Rose,”’ to judge from the numerous tricks which are put upon him by his com- 
panions, Jonathan does not seem to possess his usaal ‘cuteness; but this is ra- 
ther the author's fault than that of the performer, who, in telling “‘ stories,’’ 
excited the most immoderate laughter. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Brougham appeared in the (so called) comic 
drama of the * Irish Lion,” Mr. B. taking the part of Tom More, which cha- 


racter is said to have given particular offence to Tom Moore, the poet, whose 


sensitiveness led him to suppose himself ‘taken off,” in the “ Irish Lion,” 
which, by the way, is an admirable hit at those who affect to be con- 
noisseurs in matters of literature and the arts. Mr. Brougham in per- 
sonating Irish characters is always successful, and in the part of Tom More 
leaves nothing to be desired, and in our opinion would do well to confine him- 
self as much as possible to this particular line in his profession which has re- 
mained a void since the time of Power. Mr. Brougham unquestionably pos- 
sesses talent in this respect, but which will be likely to be lost sight of by the 
public unless he thoroughly identifies himself with these characters. Mrs. 
Brougham in persona:ing Mrs. Cerulia Fitzgig the patroness of the Irish Lion’ 
was quite successful, and we cannot but think that her prov:nce exists more 
properly in light comedy than in characters which require greater energy or 
depth of feeling. ‘‘ Yankee Land, or the Foundling of the Apple Orchard,” 
written for Mr. Marble by C. A. Logan, Esq., was produced for the first time 
at this theatre on Wednesday ; the piece possesses merit and occasionally 
some good points, which are well brought out by Mr. Marble who enacts the 
part of the Foundling.—He takes his benefit this evening. 


Bowery Theatre.— Mrs. Shaw has continued to attract her old friends, be- 
sides gaining many new admirers in her delightful personation of Evadne, which 
play has been nightly repeated for the greater part of the week. 

Chatham Theatre.—Mr. W. G. Jones has been playing an engagement du- 
ring the week. The interesting drama of ‘‘ Wallace” was performed the other 
evening with good effect--Mr. Jones taking the principal character. The 
“Flying Dutchman” has been revived ; the appointments were good, and the 
scene introducing the ship quite successfully represented. 





Lecture on Music, and Concert —An agreeable and instructing musical en- 
tertainment was given a few evenings since at the Apollo Rooms by Mr. 
Geo. Loder and Mr Massett, principals of the New York Vocal Institute, 
Mrs Geo. Loder also lending her valuable aid. The subject of the lecture 
so popular in its nature, was treated by Mr. Loder in a manner which reflected 
credit on his acquirements both as a musician and a scholar, and evinced a 
proficiency in musical lore which could only be acquired by great study, inves- 
tigation and research. 

The order in which the subject was considered was, first, the importance of 
music, morally and physically ; showing how efficacious was its power in sooth- 
ing grief, exciting pleasurable sensations of feeling or memory, awaking in our 
hearts the love of home and its kindred associations, subduing anger, and soft- 
ening generally the asperities of our nature—and physically that the lungs 
which in some persons are naturally weak, were so strengthened and invigo- 
rated by the practice of singing as frequently to be able to etfectually resist the 
insidious advances of pulmonary affections. 

Then followed a concise history of the music of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Hebrews, as perspicuous in description as it was interesting 
in its details. 

Vocal music, next came under the consideration of the lecturer, which, as he 
thought could trace its derivation from Animal Nature ; for instance, a lady 
with a shrill voice calling to another from the extreme part of the house, would 
be found to make use of a complete “octave.” The subject was further illus- 
trated by his imitating on the Piano Forte, the sound of some of the celebrated 
church bells in Europe, the notes of the Cuckoo, and of the English Blackbird. 

Mr. Loder here gave some biographical notices of Terpander, Timotheus, 
Pythagoras, and other ancient musicians, to which was attached much interest. 

At this portion of the lecture, the only specimen extant of the music of the 
Ancient Greeks, being the first Pythic of Pindar, was sung by about thirty 
gentlemen, pupils of Mr. Loder, who compose the advance class of the Insti. 
tute. From the peculiar nature of the music, and being sung by hundreds of 
voices, as it was in the time of the Ancient Greeks, ite execution must have 
been attended with the most extraordinary effect. The lecturer then adverted 
to the music of the early Christians, which formed a very prominent part of 
their religious exercises, and was remarkable for the deep feeling, lofty senti- 
ments, and courage it inspired them with in their vocation. He then touched 
upon the advancement of melody during the middle ages, which was illustrated 
by the class singing the ‘‘ Chanson de Roland,” as sung by the principal bard 
and soldiers of Charlemagne’s army, when advancing to attack the enemy—the 
effect of which must have had a g-eat tendency to inspire courage in them- 
selves, and confidence in their leader. 

The subject of minstrelsy was here also considered and illustrated by Mrs. E. 
Loder singing with characteristic accompaniments, in imitation of the ancient 
minstrels, a song written by Thibaut, King of Navarre, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Loder concluded his remarks by describing the rapid advancement 
of music from this era to the present day. 

At the close of the lecture the class sang with good effect the Glee “ Sigh 
no more Ladies,” written by Shakspeare and set to music by R. J. S. Stevens. 

The second part of the entortainment consisted of a vocal and instrumental 
concert, the different parts of which were given ina very creditable manner 
by Messrs. Marks, Massett, Raymond, Mrs. Loder, and the class of the Insti- 
tute. 


Mr. Wallace.—The Concert of this distinguished artist, on Tuesday, at the 
Apollo, was, as we expected, a most brillisnt affair, and paseed off with the 
greatest eclat. We were prepared from all that we had heard of him for 
something extraordinary, but not the unlimited excellence that his astonishing 
genius produced, not only by his performances on the two most favourite in- 
struments—the pianoforte and violin—but by his own splendid compositions. 
His reception was enthusiastic. His first performance on the pianoforte, a 
Grand Fantastic with variations, di Bravura and finale a la Peravian was cer- 
tainly the most finished instrumental performance we have ever heard in any 
country. The brilliancy and delicacy of touch, and the rapidity of execution, 
were equalled only by the unbounded feeling and sentiment which marks the 
whole of his performances. Every interval in his playing was filled up with 
universal applause. The Thema on the Cracovienne was a perfect musical 
gem, and the Artist who could combine so much melody and immense diffi- 
culties in his composition in so simple an air, proves a genius of the highest 
order. Great as Mr. W. showed himself on the pianoforte, he was, if pos- 
sible, even superior on the violin. The fullness, depth, and richness 
of tone by which Paganini so entranced his auditors re-struck our ears, 
The ease and rapidity with which he compassed the greatest difficulties, 
the silvery tone of his harmonies, and the firmness and distinctness of 
his staccato passages, carried us back to those days when the great artist 
not only charmed but astonished all the crowned heads and nobility of 
Europe. His last piece for the violin—an Andante Pastorale and varia- 
tions of the Themes, the “Carnival of Venice” and the “ Witch es Dance,” 
composed by Paganini, was a splendid effort, and brought fully before the au- 
dience the traly wonderful talent of this great Artist. Mr. Wallace, with just 
discrimination to his own high rank as an instrumental performer, called to his 


| assistance Madam Sutton, whose rank as the first singer in the U. States made a 


ciety. Mrs. Brougham’s performance of Sally Venture was spirited and satis_| 


factory ; and Mrs. Vernon, who is always pleasing, was more than usually so 
as the scheming widow Venture. Mr. Marble appeared as Jonathan in the 
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| with such high talent. 
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perfection of the vocal and instrumental art quite European and traly delight- 
doubtless, from being associated 


We have never heard her give so much effect to the 
2 Opera of Lucia di Lamermoor which was 
so enthusiastically applauded with a voice of the purest quality and astonish- 
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culties. The Sovra il Sen, frem Somnam! ula, was a fine effort of the genius 
of song, and was received with equal applause. Accompanimeat of the Quin- 
nette, directed by Mr. U. C. Hill, was most efficient, and formed an introduc- 
tion for and accompanied Mr. Wallace with the greatest nicety and correct- 
ness. We perceive by an announcement in another part of our paper that the 
general wish of every one at his former Concert has induced Mr. Wallace to 
give a second and last Concert before his departure, on Tuesday next, the 13th 
inst., at the Apollo. 

Mr. Wallace is, we apprehend, under thirty years of age. A passion for tra- 
velling and seeing remote parts of the globe, has led him to visit India, South 
America and other places, which accounts for the newness of his name to us. 
He, however, now returns to his own native Ireland, which has just cause to 
be proud of him; afterwards he will, we understand, visit the continent—where 
he will, doubtless, soon acquire the name and celebrity which his rare tslents 
so justly entitle him to. His rovings however have not been unattended with 
profit, for at Lima he on one occasion gave a concert which yielded $5,000! 
It was pleasing to see Rapetti, Bley, and other eminent men at the concert, 
and to mark the profound attention which they gave to the gifted stranger. 

We are told that at the conclusion of the performance, some of these gentle- 
men warmly congratulated Mr. Wallace on his triumph. Men of real talent, 
always respect the talent of others. 


NEW WORKS. 

The Days of Queen Mary.—The Harpers have published in a 12mo. volume, 
at twenty-five cents, ‘‘ The Days of Queen Mary,” being a comprehensive ac- 
count, originally pub ished by the London Religious Tract Society, of the per- 
secutions of the Protestants under Bonner, in Mary’s reign. 

The Lost Ship, or, the’ Atlantic Steamer : by Capt. Neale, R. N., author of 
“ Cavendish,” &c.—This novel is just published by the Harpers in their “ Li- 
brary of Select Novels” It is a story founded on the fate of the “ President,” 
and this fect alone is sufficint to invest it with great interest. Independently 
of this, however, it isso managed as to possess the most exciting character, 
and will be as popular as almost any novel of the season. ‘ Library ef Select 
Novels,” price twenty-five cents. 


New Music.—We have received the following pieces of new music—‘ Ah 
that day I well remember,” a cavatina, sung by Mrs. Alfred Shaw at the The.» 
tre Royal, Covent garden, in the opera of ‘‘ Semiramide” composed by Rosini 
—Prayer sung by Miss Adelaide Kemble in the same opera. ‘The Earl's 
Bride,” a ballad, music by John Blockley. The ‘ Minstrel Child,” a ballad, 
composed by Louisa Winning, arranged by Blockley. The ‘‘ Welcome Back,’’ 
a ballad, poetry by Miss Eliza Cook, music by M. J. Sporle. ‘* Les Triomphales’’ 
contradanses brilliantes et varices pour le piana, extraites de plusieurs cuvres 


composees par Henri Herz. 
i eenenenteniicia sical 


Vavicties. 


‘FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 
BY C. T. WARDING. 
** What tho’ I leave thee, Scotland dear ; 
In form aloe we see to part ; 
Thy snow-clad hills no more appear, 
But still with thee remaius my heart. 
Farewell, my native land sae free, 
My glory and my only pride,— 
In a’ this world, compared to thee, 
There’s naething in't o’ worth beside. 


** Tho’ I should roam for mony a day 
To foreign climes in search of gold, 

I ne’er shall meet in a’ that way, 
Friends half so dear as those of old. 

Farewell, my native land,” &c. 


Among the Chinese, February is considered as the most fortunate month to 
be married in ; it is the first moon in the year, and the first month in the spring 
They have seven grounds for divorco—the fourth is talkativeness in women. 

“Mike, an is it yourself that can be after telling me how they make ice 
crames?” ‘Jn troth I can; and dothey not bake them in could ovens sure 
enough.” 

Whys and Whens —Why is a pig in a parlour like a house on fire? Be- 
cause the sooner it’s put out the better. When is a lady like atrout? When 
she takes a Fly that brings her to the bank. Why is the sun like a good loaf! 
Because it's light when it rises. Why is a bird a greedy creature! Because 
it never eats less than a peck. When is a fowl’s neck like a bell! When it’s 
rung for dinner. Why isn’t a boy like a pretty bonnet! Because one becomes 
a woman, the other don’t.—Punch. 

English Eccentricity.—The “ National’’ speaking of the opening of the tun- 
nel at Tourville, mentions the fact of the engineer's having celebrated the 
event by a public dinner, with an ox roasted whole, and characterises this latter 
feature of the affair as a piece of eccentricite Britann ique. 


“ You blundering scoundrel,” said the owner of a crockery shop to one of 
his assistants, ‘‘ what did you knock over that china set for’ You have broken 
at least fifty shillings’ worth of dishes.” ‘ Blessed are the piese makers,” 
said the boy. 

CHARITY. 


Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak persons do ; 

But still believe that story wrong, 
Which owgat not to be true. 


Novel Invention —A new and very extensive source for the consumption of | system five doliass. 


horse-hair appears to have heen discovered by a scientific gentleman, who 
applies it to the common boot and shoe. The material is compressed, and 
with the aid of a patent cement is inserted between the upper and lower sole, 
and this is effected without any apparent increase in the weight or thickness 
of the sole. The result is great comfort, elasticity, and protection from damp 
The ingenious inventor terms his discovery “ Impilia.” A neat boot having 
= the advantages of a thick one, was certainly much needed in our variable 
climate. 


One of those who mistake moroseness for religion, and gloom for piety, | Y@ety of horsemanship and olympic exercises. 


was one day struck with surprise on beholding a beautiful set of curls on the 
head of a lovely maid, a member of his class, whose hair had been usually 
worn plain—‘ Ah! Eliza,” said he, “ you should not was'e your precious time 
in curling your hair; if God intended it to be curled, he would have curled it 
for you.” * Indeed !” said the witty maid, “1 must differ from you. When 
I was an infant he curled it for me; but now that I am grown up, he thinks | 
am able to curl it myself.” 


A Mother's Love.—A writer beautifully remarks, that a man's mother is the 
representative of his Maker. Misfortune and even crime set up no barriers 
between her and her son. Whilst his mother lives, he will have one friend on 
earth who will not listen when he is slandered, who will not desert liim when 
he suffers, who will solace him in his sorrow, and speak to him of hope when 
he is ready to despair. Her affections know no ebbing tide. It flows on from 


a pure fountain, spreading happiness through all this vale of tears, and ceases 
only at the ocean of eternity. 


The Use of a Pair of Spectacies.—« Madame,”’ said the keeper at the gate 
of the Royal Gardens, Paris, “I cannot permit you to take pt gy he inte the 
jens.” Don’t you see, my good friend,” ssid the lady, putting a couple 

of shillings into the keeper's hands, “ that it is a cat, and not adog!” “ Ma- 
dame,” said the keeper, instantly softening the tone of his voice, * I beg your 
pardon for my mistake. 1 now see clearly, by the aid of the pair of spectacles 
you have been so good as to give me, that it is a cat, and not a dog.” 
A Musical Enthusiast.—The Chevalier Von Seyfried is known as the pupil 
of Mozart and Albrechtsberger, and as the suthor of numerous works, which, 
with justice, have attained high celebrity in Germany. The beautiful instru- 
mentation of his works is most remarkable. When I first saw him, he appeared 
to be like a man risen from the grave. He stood before me, tall and meagre, 
like a spectre. His voice was like that of a female. He received me with kind- 
ness and affection, although suffering intensely. He was evidently declining, 


sat—day after day, weck after week, month after month—alone. From time 
to time only the chance visits of some strangers, or composers, such as Krom- 
mer, Girowetz, Weig], or Hasslinger, interrupted the dismal solitude. Besides 
these rare apparitions, not a human being, except an old servant, ever came 
near him. His son was in the convent of Moelk, his wife was dead ; and, with 
the most affectionate heart, the most social, kind, and amiable character, he 
was separated from all he loved, sequestered from society. He saw no other 
being than his own skeleton like figure passing before the dark and dust-covered 
mirrors of his drawing-room ; he heard no other sound than that which incessant 
pain wrung from his own breast. When I left Vienna, Seyfried seemed ap- 
proaching his end, towards which he looked with hope, as the only remedy of 
his sufferings. In quiet and resolute expectation of his last moment, the hour 
of deliverance, as he called it, he pressed my hand when I saw him on the eve 
of my departure. The canon he gave me as a remembrance, bore the words— 
* Ars longa, vita brevis:’ ‘* Life is short, but art is last‘ng.”” Nevertheless, 
Seyfried revived again, and, what is more, recovered his health and strength. 


—@e—__. 
CASE OF PREMATURE INTERMENT. 


A case of premature interment is recorded in the Apology for the Life of Mrs. Bella- 
my, as follows ;—*‘ Upon our arrival in Dublin,” proceeds Mrs. Bellamy, ‘‘my mother 
aud inyself were very kindly received by Dr. Walker. The doctor, at this 1me, was 
writing a treatise against the Irish custom of burying the dead within a few hours after 
their decease. When my mother heard on what subject he was writing, she related 
to him the story of Mrs. Godfrey, and as soon as she had concluded it, she promised 
that if she should be in the same kingdom with him when he died, she would attend to 
the corpse, and take care that it was not entombed whilst there was the least proba- 
bility of return to life.” The sequel of the story is, that. some time after, Dr. Walker 
fell ill of fever, and “ one afternoon, sending to inquire after him, the servant returned 
and informed her that he had died during the night, and that they were going to bury 
him ; she added, that as they were about to shroud the body, the orifices which had 
been made in the arms for letting of blood had bled afresh.” For reasons which are 
stated neither Mrs. Bellamy nor her mother could go to the doctor’s that night, and they 
therefore sent the servant in a coach, directing that if the body was interred, to have 
it taken up at all costs, for they had learned that Mrs. Walker had been persuaded by 
her sister to leave the house and retire with herto Dunleary. The servant. while on 
her way, either from apprehension or love of company, contrived to take several per- 
sons with her, and, on arriving at the doctor’s, found the body had been interred im- 
mediately after she had lefi, lest the disorder of which he bad died should be infec- 
tious. She also learned that, Mrs. Walker being a Dissenter, the body had been interred 
in the Ansbaptist burying-ground at the other end of the town. She proceeded, there- 
fore, in search of the sexton, still accompanied by her fends ; but as they could not 
find his house, they clambered over the gate, and got round the grave, where the ser- 
vant alleged she heard a groan. About daybreak, by means of some labourers who in- 
formed them where he lived, they found the sexton, who, after considerable hesitation, | 
disinterred the body : and on opening the coffin—* I shudder whule I relate the horrid 
scene,” says the authoress—‘' they found the body now totally deprived of life, but ob- 
served that the doctor had endeavoured to burst it open, had turned upon his side, and 
the arms had bled afresh. The family, however, hearing of the circumstance, the body 
was ordered to be re-interred, and the affair was hushed up.”—Binns on Sleep. 








APOLLO SALOON BROADWAY, TUESDAY 13th JUNE, 1843. 
N R. W. V. WALLACE, at the general wish expressed on his last Concert, begs to an- | 
nounce that he will have the honour of giving ANOTHER AND LAST CONCERT, 
before his departure, on TUESDAY, the 13th inst. at the Apollo Saloon assisted by Madame 
Sutton, Madame Maroncelli, and other eminent taleat, whica will be duly announced. Leader 
of the Quintette, Mr. U. C, HILL. 
For pregramme, see small bills. 
Tickets 50 ceats each—to be had at the Music Siores and Hotels, and at the doors, 
Concert to commence at 6 o'clock. June 10. 





Pree Ladd SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE, called the Hermitage, in the towa of Wilna, 
county of Jefferson State ef New York, containing about 559 acres, of which 100 acres 
are under good improvement and the rest bevutifully timbered, Containing a large Sugar Bush. 
There is a good and handsome stone Mangion-house with a handsome Green house, with all 
requisite and convenient out-buildings, the whole surrounded with good vegetable gardens and 
pleasure grounds. The house is beactifully situated a few rods from the Biack river, which is 
there crossed by bridge on a rond leading to the Post-road and Post Office, (at the village of the 
Great Bend] 12 miles from Watertown, the Connty Town; 5 from the flourishing village of 
Carthage, the present termination of the Black River Canal. ‘The property is bounded for a 
great distance on the Black River, and opposite the Mansion extends across the river, 80 as to 
comunand most extensive and valuable Water Falls, ofiering thus in its varied and wel) ba- 
lanced advantages an agreeable retirement for the genileman of property, a valuable farm for 
the agriculturist or a spot well adapted to the building of a village and the industry of the mil- 
Jer and the manufacturer. Lt wiil be sold very cheap. Apply at Carthage to P. S, Stewart, 
Eaq., or in New York to 


June 10—4t. 


ICHARD DARV otherwise DARVES, formerly of Saint Helens in the Isle of Wight, 
Great Britain, who was born sbout the year 1786, and is supposed to have become an 
American Citizen about the year 1812, is requested to apply post paid to Messrs. Beavan and 
Anderson 2 Adelphi Terrace. London, Great Britain, without delay, as he will hear something 
greatly to his advantage. He is supposed to have entered the American Navy. 
Application may hkewise be made to Messrs. George and Join Laurie, New York. 

June 10—101.* 


THOMAS L. OGDEN, Esq., corner of Wall and New streets. 








OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ship Acadia, Alexander 
Ryrie, Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Friday 16th June. 
Passage to Liverpool 20 
“ * Halifax 2 

Apply to D. BUGHAM, Jr., Agent, No 3 Wall street. 
June 10—1t. 





HE USE OF THE GLOBES AND ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY TAUGHT, 
aided by a new and elegant instrument, which will facilitate the learning. Apply 
to Mr. G. Vale, Nautical Academy, 94 Rosevelt street, New York. Ladies and others 
engaged in teaching, and amateurs in science are invited to examine at the above 
establishment, Vale’s Globe and ‘Transparent Celestial Sphere (in one instrument.) 
June 3d—pd. 7t. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention ef the public is solicited by the subscriber to the ele- 
gant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however well fur- 
nished, Can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, to be the most 
effective ornaments that can possibly be introduced. 
These shades have now been in general use in ali climates for more than five years, so that 
experience now proves the fact of their durability; and that public opinion is decidedly 
= their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing demand tor 
thein. 
The ccllection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the real 
Transparent Washable Winduw Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash well and 
easily, and to bast with proper usage atleast ten years. ‘Their prices, with mo :.ags compiete, 
vary from $7 per pair upwards. ; 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the pulecriber’s 
name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce < .e 
N. B.—A liber :1 discount is made where a quantity is taken. 

PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING. 
Tue MISSES CUMMING respectfully intimate that they now confine their attention to 
giving instruction in Ptano-rorre and Stineine ; and that they may secure a more imme 

diate and larger share of patronage the Misses C. have adopted the tollowing very moderate 


charges. 
PIANO FORTE. 
At the pupils restdence fifteen dollars per quarter. At the Misses C’s. residence teu do'lara 
SINGING IN THE ITALIAN, ENGLISH, OR SCOTTISH STYLE. 
Private instructions ten and fifteen dollars per quarter.—In Classes of twelve on the Puluh 
Residence No, 1 Warren street, corner of Broadway. 





May 19-tf. 


May 20—tf. 





OCKWELL & STONE’S NEW YORK CIRCUS IN CANADA.—The managers of 
the above splendid equestrian troupe, have the honor to announce to the Canadi- 
an public, that they will make the tour of the Canadas in June and July, entering at 
the Falls of Niagara, progressing down to Quebec, and giving performances under 
their spacious pavillion, at all the intermediate cities and towns. 
The company consists of the finest stud of horses and the most popular troupe of 
equestrians on the continent of America; introducing many amusing and nove! fea- 
tures ; among which are the unique performances of the celebrated VIRGINIA MIN- 
STRELS, and the herculean feats of M. Leyden, the “ Yankee Giant,” besides every 
a m27 3m. 





THe Atvion. -— 


RAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTICE TO ENGLISH FAMILIES.—Th 

Canton Tea Company of 121 Chatham-street, New York, by their excellent sys- 
tem of prosecuting business, and their solid regard to the rights of their customers, 
have succeeded in raising the renown of their House (whichis modelled after the 
London plan) to a level with establishments of the highest reputation. They have 
constantly on hand in elegant and convenient packages, for wholesale and retail, 
Howqua’s celebrated Black Tea ; the highest grades of Oolong, Pekoe, Sonpuy, Ning- 
yong, Congou, Pouchong,Hyson,Gunpowder, Imperials, Young Hysons.and Hysonsk:n 
to be returned in all cases if not approved of, when the meney will be promptly re- 
funded. Java Coffee roasted every day, always uniform and pure. References can 
be given to houses of distinction in Wall-street, Maiden-lane, Front-st., and Broadé 
way. Branch Establishment, 318 Bleecker-st., near Christopher. (Mar. 18-3m* ~ 





ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The owner of the 
Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ CLirton Looe,” having ;emoved 

to the Home District,offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 
The Cottage is of anir,egular form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 in 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitcheo, and an excellent 
Cellar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-hovse are among the out-offices. 
The up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the * Table Rock,” and commanis an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island— Fort Schlosser— Navy 
Island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornamental 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with a running 


June 10, 


es 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERFOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com. 
j ted to sail in 1843, as under: 
From New York for Liverpool From Liverpool for New York. 
Thursday.......--..--...-- July 13° Saturday ...................... June 17 








. is app 





Thurs ay.......--------.-- Aug. 3L Saturday ....... enadenes edna nt Aug. 5 

Thursday . -» Oct. 19 Saturday ............. abaeenean Sept. 23 
Fare from New York..........- -One hundred dollars, and $5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York..... ----------Thitiy Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas- 
sage money, wiilsecure the best accoinmodation unengaged. : 
or freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a jot RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street 


R. JAMES SYME has removed his residence to 72 Walker St., (one door east of 
Broadway,) and may also be found at his Office 63 Bowery. 
May 27.--2in. 


GULTAKS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 395 Broadway near Walker st, 
H. ERNST, SCHMIDT & MAUL, Guitar manufacturers, would respectiully eal! 
the attention of the public to their establishment, 0. 395 Broadway, whece they 
coe g ed on hand an extensive assortment of fine toneu guitars, finished in the 
est style. 

All Insuuments from this manufactory, long favourably known in the Urited States, 
where it received the first premium awarded by the American Institute, for the bes, 
Guitar, are made of such materials and in such a superior manner, as enables the 
maker to warrant them to stand any climate. 

Strangers before prsepeaing elsewhere, are requested to calland examine the splen- 
did workmanship of th ir instruments. and ascertain the prices. They will be found 
lower than at any other honse in the city. 

Mr. Ph. Ernst, Professor of tre Flute and Guitur, begs leave to announce that the 
above arrangements do not interfere in the least with his other engagements ; he stil! con - 
\inues (0 give I ssons as usual, at 295 Broadway, near Walker street. m27 3in. 


\ ILLIAM JOUNSON, ACCOUNTANT, No. 60, MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 

adjusts and settles confused or disputed accounts—Effects Settlements of 
Insurance— Draws Contracts and Agreements— Obtains Money on Mortgage and othe: 
Securities, and attends generally to all business in which an expericuced Account- 
ant, or the Agency of a person thorough:y acquainted with City Business, may be re- 
quired. Satisfactory references given. 





















W. J. also offers his services to Proprietors of Newspapers, and others, desirous of 
having a regular Correspondent in New York. He can furnish them with the :nost 
correct information as to general intelligeace, markets, sales of stocks, &c. m27 

Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warreg Street. 

Confines luis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


GENERAL AGENCY. 
HE subscriber having been so'icited by anumberof gentlemen to open an office at 
an auxiliary to the several Em'gant Societies in the city, for the purpose of im 
parting such information of localities, advantages, and other subjects of i:terest so 
strangers arriving fromdifferent parts of Europe.:s may enable them to select from 
the variety presented, such as are most in accordance with their habits, means, and in 
clinations—and having several Tracts of Land in different States in the Union, and a 
large amount of property in the city to dispose of, he is induced to offer his services 
tor the sale and purchase of Real Estate, Negotiations for Loans of Money, or the 
transaction of any other business requiring the services of an Agent. 

He will, in connexion with his otaer business, procure passages for Em grants, or 
Transportation cf property to any part of the Luited States or Foreign Ports. 
Communications, post paid, will be prompily attended to. 








EDWARD DOYLE, 
69 South street, corner of Pine, (up stairs.) 


REFERENCES 

Simeon Draper, Jr. Es‘1., 

Col. James L. Curtis, 

Aaron Clark, Esq. 

Messrs. Edgar J. Bartow, & Co. 
BROOKLYN. 

Hos. Henry C. Murphy, M. C.. 

C. P. Sinyth, Eg 

His Honor J. Sprague, Mayor 


INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS 
5 er: Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing to pur- 
chase them. Their locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Canal, and 
so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe- 
rior brand, 1t may not be superfluous to add that the situation i« such as to afford every 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the far West. 

The machinery is ye A full, of the best materials and description, erected by able 
workmen on the most efficient modern plans. 

With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes hkely to occur in the reduc- 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a good 
investment. 

For further particulars, description, terms, &c. application (post paid) may be made 
to the Editor of the Albion, or to Henry Mittleberger, Esq. of St. Catharines, Ca 
nada West April 1—tf 


NEW YORK. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Power, V. G. 
Messrs. John Mullen & Co, 
Joseph Me Murray, Esq., 
The Rev. James Milnor, D.D. 
Amos Palmer, Esq.. 
Messrs. A. & S. Wiillets. 
Messrs. Robeit Ashton & Co. 








FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
OR SALE-—Two miles from the Falls of Niagara, a beautiful rans, in perfect order, oon 
sisting of 100 acres of land, of which 64 are under cultivation, There is an excellent House 
with every convenience suitable fora gentleman's family ; alarge garden and orchard, a farm 
eottage, good stabling, barn and out buildings, all in thorough repair. 
The purchaser may have the farming utensils and stock at a valuation. 
For further particulars apply to J. R. NASH, Esq., Drummondville, Niagara Falls, Upper 
Canada. Almo* 


O FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS.—An Enghsh Lady gives lessons in Music 
GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING, 
with Drawing and French. She has at present some hours disengaged, and will be 
happy to give private lessons ; or would not object to an engagement as morning or 
daily governess. 
Address—M. J., Box 16, Park Post-Office. May 6—3 ms 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
TS Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist,and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,i6th March July,and Nor. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dee. 
Ist April, Aug.and"Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare notsurpassed combining al]that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
withevery requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels wil! be forwarded ay een any otherthanthe expen 
sseactuallyincurredomthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents. Havre. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP»s.—Of 120 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 














BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston} 


Acadia, Ryrie............--.----- once cncenee -- 4th Feb. Ist March 
Columbia, Miller..... 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt i Ist May 
Hibernia, Judkins 16th ** 





The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Bouts. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wail-street. (Feb. 4. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the eeiowing ore, viz:— 














fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with youn 
bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situated 
in the vicinity of the cottage. 
The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rail- 
road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - - 5 hours. 
By Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - 1 1-2 hours, 
By Railroad from Albany, - : - - 24 hours. 
The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots for 
Villas. ; 
Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerste him 








and fast approaching his end ; enduring indescribable pains from an incurable 
cancer inthe stomach. All the windows of his rooms were closed, eccept th: 
of his little study, which, facing a narrow court, scarcely admitted the light 


‘ 


AL 


0 


day. Between the double windows was a phantom of a flower-bed, with a little 
artificial moss, and artificial flowers, in order to refresh his eye, and ¢ 

him, in his se lusion, of the beauties of nature. Before this window a 1 these 
flowers, which brought constantly to my thoughts the flowers of the ar 


for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property will rapidly increase in value. The 
necessaries of life are abundant an the nelghbourhvod for miles round 
is proverbial for its health as well as for i's beauty. 

One-filth of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at th 


rtgage for aterm of years at 6 perc 





per annun The property might be divided between four families to great ad age 


Dr. BARTLETT. A Office, Ne 








Ships. Captains. (Daysof Sailing from New ays of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec, 25, April 
Virginian, Allen, 13, «© 13, ss 13/Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May ! 
Montezuma, |A.B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ‘* 19 ** 7, ® 7 “ 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, 6.055) $4 BB, 84 BH Meade nt 88, 13 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, © 19 
Independence, |Nye, ee 6 OU hee SS 
Sheftield, F.P Allen, “413, 13, ‘* 230ct. 1, Feb. 1, June ! 
New York, Cropper, 20, 56, SS Tepretach, ™ * 7 
Siddons, Cobb, “95, “ 85,  ** Sh “ 38, 38, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) ** 19, * 19, ‘ 19 
Ashburton H. Huttleson, e we ee ee oh | he 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ‘* 13, ‘* I3\Nov. 1, March1, July | 
Columbus, Cole, 6 £0).055 By 9 Sua tetye » * 
Sheridan, Depeyster, «oe, $¢ 95,..% Sh. * 38, % 13, ‘ 13 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June I/ “ 19, *& 19, “ 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, eee ae a a a | 
United States, (Britton, «98, “ 33, “ J3,Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. i 
England, IB. L. Waite, | “1% “ 19 * Bf ee OT 
| Garrick, |Skiddy eh ee I Re eS ee 
| Ij. Rathbone, |Nov. 1. March I, July 1] « 39) @ 19, “1 


Oxford, i 
| These ships are all of the first class, and —y | commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
3100, without wines or remy and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
| ng wines. stores, and bedding. . ; 
| Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be respons:ble for any 
parcels,or packages sent vy them, unless regular bills of lading a 7e signed therefor 
| Agentsforships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus. South America, Engiaid 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL,N.Y. 
BARING. BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield.anc Ynited States, 
ROBERT KERM\&. N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co. Liverpoo 


Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 3 1-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liver 
Agents for ships Roscius, Sida Sheridan and Garrick 
E.K.cOLL! * Co.. wew ¥ 
WAL. & Ss c 4 ] 
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STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 


[At Calcutta, recently, a grand banquet was given in honour cf Mr. Green- 
Jaw, who may be said to be the father of the great enterprize of steam naviga- 
tion to the British Oriental possessions. We give the following from the speech 
of Mr. Thompson, one of the guests present, as it preserts in such colours the 
rapid and exci ing scenes of the voyage he had just made]. 

I beg to thank the Committee who have arranged the business of this meet- 
ing, for the honour they have done me, in appointing me to move one of the 
resoutions on the present interesting occasion. As a stranger, equally uncon- 
nected with the commerce and the government of this country, | am destitute 
of any title to the distinction thus conferred upon me. But, asa friend to both, 
and a most ardent well-wisher to the prosperity of British India, and, more 
especially, as a large participator in the benefits which have cesulted from steam 
naviga'ion, I feel that I am not wholly out of place, in an assembly like the 
present—convened for the purpose of recording, in some enduring form, the 
gratitude of those around me, to one who for twenty years has laboured, with a 
zeal undaunted by ridicule in the first place, and difficulties of every description 
afterwards, to effect those marv:!lous changes which we see around us. I 
could wish I were more intimately acquainted with the history of the anxieties 
and trials of the gentlemen to whose public worth and services you have met to 
do honour. For, sir, in the study of man, if there be one thing whic I[ desire 
to know more than another, it is, what passes in the bosom of him who is the 
solitary originator of some great movement, pon which the world frowns with 
coldness, leaving him for years to prosecute in loneliness and helplessness his 
high career. I would know, if I could, what were his feelings when the thought 
first burst upon him; what were his early trials and agonies during the pe 10d 
of obstruction and opposition ; what his feelings when the first glimpse of suc- 
cess is vouchsafed, and what his feelings in the hours of final triumph, when 


the deepest possible concern for his soul, and that he would take it as a per- 
sonal compliment if he (the constable) would kindly consent to accept of a 
few of his tracts. He thereupon offered to put into the constable’s lap an 
armful of Joshua Jacob’s lueubrations ; but the constable, with a lamen able 
depravity of literary taste, positively refused to accept the favour, and insisted 
on the prisoner's accompanying him to the station-house. The prisoner ex- 
claimed, ** Aye, verily, will 1;” and, tucking his big blanket coat round his 
legs, to save it from the gatter, he took the constable’s arm with the utmost 
resignation, and professed bis willingness to accompany him to any quarter of 
the world, however remote, to which he might wish to conduct him. 48 D 
said, that, however anxious he might be to enjoy the Juxury of the prisoner's 
society upon a long journey, when it would undoubtedly serve to beguile the 
weary hours, he could not promise to himself the pleasure of such lengthened 
| fellowship on the present occasion, as he only meant to go as far as College- 
street Police office. ‘Very well, beloved one; very well,” passionately 
exclaimed the White Quaker, gazing affectionatefy into the constuble’s eyes 
“Tt is all the same tome. Wherever thou stayest, my love, I wil! stay—and 
wherever thou goest I will go.” ‘*Come along then to the police-office,” 
rejoined the constable, and they both proceeded there accordingly. 

Magistrate (to the constable)—Did he go quietly with you ? 

Constable—Oh, indeed he did, your worship. The crature ! 
he would have gone to the shambles with me if I asked him. 

Prisoner—Yea, verily would [. (The prisoner uttered these words in tones 
so nasal, that bts chin, !ip and nose were all twisted to the right side of his 
face by the spasmodic eifort necessary for producing such extraordinary sounds. 
The whole of the court was in convulsions of laughter ) 

Constable—It’s only right that I should admit that he offered not the slightest 
resistance. When we were passing by the College one of the orange-women 
there very politely offered him an orange which she had been sucking the 


I verily believe 





the whispers of ridicule are changed into the shout of applause. It may be | 
sufficient, however, for me, in the presence of those who possess a knowledge | 
of those things, to have witnessed the maturity and triumph of his labours, and 
to feel as I do, in comm n with those around me, deeply indebted for the 

benefits which have been derived from his extraordinary exertions. It would 
be both easy and pleasant to dilate upon the general advantages of steam com. | 
munication —on the value of a discovery, by means of which we of Great | 
Britain reach the shores of America in ten days, and the city of palaces in sixty. | 
I have myself reaped in no inconsiderable degree, perhaps I may say inore than | 
any one else here, the benefits flowing from this discovery. By the aid of | 
steam | have traversed again and again, the Forth, the Tay, and the Clyde of | 
romantic Scoiland—the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, and the Humber of | 
England—the Hudson, the Mohawk, the Merimack, and the Delaware, of | 
America—and, more recently, the Mediterrancan, the Nile, the Red Sea, and | 
last, though not least among the achievements of steam-power, the Pombian | 
passage in India, literally passing in a ‘ew inoments, from the Gulf of Maaar | 
into the Bay of Bengal. But for steam-navigation, I should never have ven- | 
tured to hope for the realization of my intense desire to tread the shores of this | 
ancient and magnificent country. I should not have lad the time, even had | 
possessed the courage, to brave the stormy spirit of the Cape, and come hither 





|} indulge in such a luxury 


| was wafted into the Atlantic ocean. 


minute before herself, but he positively declined it, saying that he never would 
His hat, which was as white as the driven snow, 
blew off at the corner of College-street, and rolled up to the middie of West- 
morland-street, at the rate of ten miles an hour, but the prisoner looked on 
with the utmost unconcern, and when he (constable) expressed an apprehension 
that it might fly into the Liffey, he said he didn’t care two pence whether it 
He was thankful to Heaven that it was 
not his head that was blown off; perhaps your worship might l:ke to see one 
of the documents he was distributing to the populace. 

Magistrate—Oh, ves ! show it to me. 

The constable here handed to the magistrates one of the documents in 
question. It was printed in gigantic type and was possibly one of the most 
extraordinary effusions that ever emanated from the mind of man—if under 
that category of beings the author is to be classed. It began by acquainting 
the Christian community with this intensely interestir.g fact, that Mr. Jacob 
got up at daybreak on Sunday morning last, and having encased bis limbs in 
his flannel drawers, walked into his parlour. He looked around him, and lo! 
wheresoever he turned his gaze, his eye fell upon a blessing! In fact, bless. 
ings thronged around him as thick as midges in a suony land. He looked 
eround him and saw that the wail was a blessing, the floor was a biessing, the 








Extraordinary Elopement to Gretna-green.—Numerous have been Gretna- 
green elopements, and singular the circumstances connected with them; 
but the most remarkable that we are acquainted with is the foliowing, the par- 
ticulars of which have been furnished by a Cumberland correspondent :— 
Thomas Sawyer, Esq., of Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland, is a gentleman of 
fortune, and has passed the allotted span of human life—‘ three score years 
and ten’’—by about six years. Mary Abrams, of the same place, is the daugh- 
ter of poor parents, and was servant girl to Mr. Leonard Hodgson, of the bud- 
ding age of sixteen years. It appears that a second flow of the most ardent of 
all the passions had arisen in the breast of old Mr. Sawyer ; he paid his ad- 
dresses to the said Mary Abrams, and won her heart ; for truc it is that she in 
return gave her first ‘‘ young love ;” and, in order to consummate their happi- 
ness, a Greina.green marriage was resolved upon between the parties, contrary 
to the wishes of the relatives and friends of the old gentleman and those of the 
girl, although her parents are poor, and she by the marriage would become 
affluent and independent. Sunday morning last, however, Mr. Sawyer’s flame 
of love increased to such a pitch, and his patience becoming exhausted, he, 
unknown to his friends, eloped to Brough, where he ordered a post.chaise and 
two of the best and fleetest horses in Mr. Kilvington’s stables, whigh were put 
to in the twinkling of an eye, and away the loving pair flew on Me wings of 
love. But ‘the course of true love never did run smooth ;’’ for on the road 
the chaise partially broke down. This little mishap was, however, overcome’ 
at Penrith, and they were speedily on the road again ; and they arrived at their 
destination, a distance of upwards of 60 miles from home, about 12 at night. 
The priest, of course, was in bed and fast asleep; but the old gentleman’s 
flame still continuing to burn with undiminished ardour, Sir Priest was called 
up, and, after a hard bargain as to the fee, the indissoluble knot was tied. 





REPEAL. 
From the N. Y. Express of Wednesday. 
What do the Repealers ask! A dismemberment of the British empire. A 
modest request ! And for what? That the Catholic church may be restored to 
its supremacy in Ireland. Now, is there a man in this wide world so mad, as 
to believe that it is, or can be possible, that the British government will, for a 


moment, listen seriously to such a proposition! What says Sir Robert Peel, 
the Premier, in the House of Commons? 


‘No influence, no power, no authority, which the law gives to the Govern- 
ment, which shall not be used to maintaind that union, the repeal of which 
would not only be the repeal of an act of Parliament, but a dismemberment of 
this great empire.” * * * * * 

‘“‘T here subscribe to and repeat the declarations made in this place on a for- 
mer occasion by Lord Althorp,—that, deprecating all war, and especially de- 
precating civil war, there is, nevertheless, no alternative which I should not 
consider preferable to the dismemberment of this great empire.”’ 

And what says the Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords? 

“‘ Her Majesty's Government were fully cognizant of those meetings and of 
the dangerous consequences which might flow from them. It was equally de- 
termined to take every measure in its power that was calculated to maintain 
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the Union inviolate, and to put down any disturbances which threatened the 
peace of the country.” 


And Lord Brougham and Vaux,—what says he ? 
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Nor was J disappointed. On board the *‘ Oriental,” we skirted, in a few hours, 
the Bay of Biscay, celebrated in immortal poetry and matchless song, for its | 
terrific storms and fatal shipwrecks—we saw Lisbon—we saw Cintra—we 
gazed upon the lowlands of Portugal, and the highlands of Spain—we reached 
the impregnable rock of Gibraltar, where 
‘Europe and Afric on each other gaze ! 
Laud of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor.” 

We walked the waters of the classic sea, ‘‘ where burning Sappho loved and 
sung,” surveying, the while, the mountains on either hand, resembling giant 
sentinels of hostile camps—we had ample time to see the far-famed lions of 
Malta, and in s'xteen days we were in Egypt, treading the ruins of the city 
founded by the Macedonian Hero, and surveying the stupendous fragments of 
a fallen empire and an older world By the aid of steam we ascended the Nile, 
and stood in awe before the everlasting pyramids. From the deck of a steamer, 
we saw the frontiers of the Holy Land, floating at the time over the spot where 
the sea dispar'ed, and made a wall on either side for the Exodus of God's 
chosen people from bondage. From the same vessel we saw afar off, lifting its 
head to heaven, the hoary summit of Mount Sinai, where was heard the voice 
of God in thunder, and where was promulgated the law which teaches man his 
duty to his Creator and his brother. Again, we passed along the shores made 
famous by the exploits of the Prophet of Mecca—those sandy regions, which 
poured forth hosts «f religious warriors, unfurling the green banner of their 
leader, and who w.th the Koran in one had, and the sword in the other, reached 
France on the one site, while they crossed the Indus on the other, and descen- 
ded upon this country, where the sceptre of the Mogul has now passed into the 
hands of the representative of our beloved Queen, and where the mild mandates 
of Christianity vill, | trust, take the place of the stern edicts of Mahomet. 

All these and other scenes, now appealing to our patriotism, and now to our 
pity—now firing our imagination, and now filling us with wonder ; reviving our 
historical recollections, embod, ing our poetical conceptions, and quickening all 
our religious emotions: all these we beheld in little more than a month, and 
at last stood in health and: afety on these shores, amidst all the evidences of 
British supremacy, and the elements of exhaustless wealth. But the friendly 
aid of steam did not desert us here—we agan availed ourse!ves of its power. 
We passed along the shores of Malabar; we rounded the Cape at its very base 
and instead of circumnavigating Ceslon, we crossed Adam's bridge by water, 
and gave three cheers for the success of the first British steamer that had ever 
shown the way through the strait of Rames-cram to the Gulf of Bengal. We 
visited aud viewed the presidency of Madras—we freighted our ship with 
** Siller,”’ for the service of the state, and in sixty days we were straining our 
optics, wk ‘le looking upon the carcase of the huge alligator, sunning himself 
amidst the mud and slime of your own river. We, therefore, who feel our 
obligations to steamn-navigat on, without whose aid the privilege would have 
been denied to some of us, of standing in this hall to-day, cannot hear without 
respect and gratitude the name of one whu has been a pioneer in the glorious 
work, and may be said to have brought the ends of the earth together, by 
demonstrating that time and distance may, comparatively, be annihilated, and 
a journey, once long, monotonous, and perilous, turned into one of almost 
incredible rapidity, of Oriental ease and luxury, and of the highest intellectual 
enjoyment to all who have souls that can admire what is grand in nature, or 
stupendous in art, or rich in production, or who cherish any desire to look upon 
the places where deeds have been enacted, in science, in learning, and in reli- 
gion, in the cabinet, the camp, and the forum, the most extraordinary in the 
history of our race. A thousand thoughts crowd upon the mind in connection with 
the object of this meeting. When we ask ourselves either what steam-naviga- 
tion has done, or what it seems ordained to do, the an,wer comes from all parts 
of the globe, and futurity itself replies, that it will be the grand instrument of 
linking man to man, and nation to nation—of extending commerce, diffusing 
thought, promoting discovery, and binding the tribes of the earth in common 
interests, and intimate acquaintanceships, and harmonious ag.eement together. 
In proportion then, as we estimate the benefits we have derived, the good we 
are now enjoying, and the objects we hope to see accomplished through the 
agency of steam communication, let our gratitude be to the man who has done 
so much in the cause. Let our gratitude take a substantial form. Let our 
motto be “ deeds, nut words,”’ and on the pillar that commemorates the acts 
of the best friends of India and the world, let there be seen the name of Charles 
Becket Greenlaw. 





The White Quakers —At College-street police office, Dublin, on Monday, 
police constable 48 D charged a young man, named Isaac Dickenson, with 
having collected a crowd around him in the public street, to the great annoy- 
ance and inconvenience of the passengers. 

The prisoner, one of the disciples of Mr. Joshua Jacob, was a low sized 
young man, aged about 19 years, with a round, white, soft face, remarkably 
like a suet dumpling. He was dressed in the fanciful costume of the White 
Quakers, and wore over hia inner suit a large shaggy coat, evidently made out 
of a very coarse blanket, and having attached from the shoulders au enormous 
cape, very nearly as large as the garment itself. 

The constable’s complaint was merely to the effect that he apprehended the 
prisoner on the steps of a house in William-street. A very large crowd was 
collected sround, amongst whom he was distributing, with the most unbounded 


blessing, his inexpressibles were a Lliessing, his white hat was a blessing, aye, 
even the very peg on which that celebrated article hung suspended was a 
blessing, and finding that he was thus happily situated he called upon all well 


| disposed persons throughout the wide extent of Christendom to raise their 


voices on high, and cry, oh be joyful! for Joshua Jacob was overwhelmed with 
blessings. The rest of the document was written in a high-flown style of most 
ambiguous phraseology, and would have tested the intellect of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. A posteript was appended to it, signed ** Abigail Beale,’’ but it was utterly 
incomprehensible. 

The Magistrate inquired of the prisoner whether he had anything to say in 
reply to the constable’s charge? 

The prisoner looked fiercely at the ink bottle upon the table, but uttered 
not a word. He was about being led out of the dock when another White 
Quaker, who, we believe is brother to Joshua (at all events they are as like as 
two peas,) stepped forward and assured the bench that neither the prisoner, nor 
any one of the sect with which he was connected, had the slightest desire to 
incommede the public. It was a duty absolutely incaumbeut on them to distri- 
bute their tracts, but they were anxious to do so without causing the slightest 
inconvenience to the citizens. They would for the future disiribute their 
bills at day-break, or at all events at an hour so early, that no obstruction could 
be caused. 

Magistrate—I will at once discharge the prisoner if you undertake not to 
cause future obstructions. 

Applicant—I most solemnly pledge myself further ohstructions shall not take 
place. 

Magistrate—Let the prisoner be discharged. 

Mr. Dickenson gave a very deep sigh which wel! nigh blew the pencil out 
of our hand, and walked ovt of the office as stitlly as if te had swallowed a 
poker. 

The Recent Elopement in Paris.—This affair, which has created so great a 
sensation in the fashionable circles of the French capital, and is freely commen- 
ted upon in all quarters, took place on the 27th of last month. It appears that 
a somewhat intimate /iazson had previously existed between the Prince and his 
inamorata, and as the lady occupied a stall at the fancy-fair of the Palais-Royal, 
which was given for the relief of the victims of Guadaloupe, the noble swain 
considered it a good opportunity to carry off his valuable prize. Accordingly, 
when the proceedings of the day were about to close, the happy pair bethought 
themselves of repairing to Fontainebleau, and their project was realised ; but, 
as the course of true love never did run smooth, the union was but of short 
duration, The Prince is what may be termed a bon vivant, but being addicted 
to acts of intemperance from copious libations of the juicy grape, and being daily 
ina state which is better understood than described, it happened one evening 
that, being fairly Bacchi-plenus, he administered to his partoer such a drubbing 
that she did not think it prudent to remain any longer under his roof. The 
lady, consequently, started off for Milan, where she now is, and the Prince re- 
turned to Paris. As the parties are well known, and as the matter has gained 
a considerable degree of notoriety, it becomes no longer necessary to conceal 
their names. The noble personages are—the Prince de Belgioso, an Italian of 
high birth, and married, about 40 years of age ; and the Duchess de Plaissance, 
sister of the Prince de Wagram The Prince is handsome, and the Duchess 
who has forsaken her husband and familly, has always been reckoned one of 
the beauties of Paris. She is distantly related to the Royal Family of Ba- 
varia. 

Curious Scene in Hyde-Park.—Much amusement was afforded in Hyde- 
park on Wednesday afternoon, by the fruitless attempts of the police to dislodge 
a couple of men from their elevated situation on one of the trees, which they 
had climbed with the view of taking b rds’ nests. One of the A division first 
spied the trespassers, and finding his summons to descend was disregarded, he 
made his way up the tree to bring them down by force. One of the delin- 
quents was a sweep, and as his experience in making his way up chimneys 
gave him a great advantage over the constable, he continued for hours to elude 
all attempts to lay hold of him. The constable, however, at one time did suc- 
ceed in catching hold of his leg. Tlie sweep immediately pulled off his sooty 
cap and belaboured the policeman over the eyes and face till he was completely 
blinded and almost choked with soot. The constable was forced to let go, and 
to descend with his face as blsck as his ant»gonist’s, amid the laughter of 
mob. A reinforcement of police was sent for, six constables surrounded tie 
tree and kept the mob off. In this state of siege the defendants were kept from 
two o'clock in the afternoon until 11 at night, when one of them having sur- 
rendered at discretion, the capture of the other was effected after considerable 
resistance. 

The defendants, when brought before Mr. Hardwick, gave their names Ed- 
ward Lawrence, sweep, and William Cox, no trade, but ready, as he declared, 
with great apparent truth, to put his hand to anything that came in his way. 
The sweep assigned as a reason for hs conduct that as he was strolling in the 
Park, he received an inward admonition to retire as speedily as possible from 
the public gaze. He climbed the tree, hoping to find a hollow which would 
afford him the concealment his urgent case required. Cox said he was afflicted 
at the same time exactly in the same way, and he was about to adopt the same 
mode of relief when the police came up. 








liberality, printed copies of a certain document, which was dated “the 13th 
day of the third month,” and bore the signatures of Joshua Jacob and Abigail 
Beale. Witness, seeing that a great obstruction was occas! ed to the puble, 
remonstrated with the prisoner, and advised him to go into ‘ve heuse, where 
nobody would see him. Prisoner, however, instead of profi by his whole. 
some admonition, held his ground steadfastly, gazed on the constable with the 
utmost intensity of vision for fully ten minutes consecvtively, aud ultimatety | 
fell upon his neck and k ssed him ' assuring him at the same time that he f! 


| that every respectable female would be dr 


Mr. Hardwick asked if the men were abusive 
The police said they were not only very abusive, but Cox, in aldition, used 


| bad language to ladies as they were passing by. 


Mr. Hardwick said if a fitting punishment was not imposed on all who used 
such gross language as that attributed to the defendants, the resu't would be 
zn from the public parks. Cox 

forone month for assaulting the 





was fined 40s. and Lawrence was sent to 
! 
po.ice, 





“‘ Such a dissolution as was threatened by the advocates of repeal would be 
nothing less than a dismemberment of the British empire itself, and that the ut- 
most efforts of this country—its moral force, its legislative force, and its physi- 
cal force—ought to be exerted to prevent such a catastrophe.” 

And the Marquis of Lansdowne,— 


** The Marquis of Lansdowne most fully concurred in the sentiments of the 
two preceding speakers, and further was of opinion that every improvement in 
civilization and communication which had taken place of late had served to link 
the countries more closely together, and to render theig disseverance impossi- 
ble.” 

And the Marquis of Downshire,— 


‘The Marquis of Downshire thought that the reply given by the noble Duke 
deserved the thanks of every loyal and well-affected person in Ireland. So de- 
termined a front as that which his Grace had shown would do more to settle the 
minds of the people of Ireland than anything else which had occurred during the 
session.” 


At the first breaking out of any thing in the remotest degree resembling a 
design to carry into effect their threats of practical Repeal, thousands upon thou- 
sands of troops would be poured in upon the devoted Island, now moved to her 
centre by the injudicious arts of demagogues, and thus her last state would be 
made worse than the first. And shall we, by our ill judged enthusiasm, parti- 
cipate in such a state of things as this, in a land so many of our countrymen 
love,—which has sent over her sons to the bosom of ours, to fight for, to live and 
die with us as brethren! Honoured, beloved, reveared, lamented, idolized al- 
most by every true American heart? We conjure our countrymen, whether 
native or Irish in descent, to pause, reflect, judge ! 

These remarks are perhaps more necessary just now from the new impetus 
given to ** Repeal” in the United States by the late movements in Ireland and 
speeches in Parliament. 

The meetings of the Repeal Association in this city, just now, are overwhelm- 
ing innumbers. A member of Congress elect from this city, Mr. G. Leonard, 
presided over that held in Washington Hall on Monday evening. Over one 
thousand dollars in money were collected. One of the city papers says over 
18,000 visited the hall during the evening, and great excitement and enthusi- 
asm prevailed. 





(From the American of Thursday). 
IRISH REPEAL MEETING. 
If leading men in England, Members of Parliament, ex-Governors, and 
others of like consideration, were to preside at and address large assemblies in 
London, having in view contributions in money, and resolutions of encourage- 
ment to promote a dissolution of the Union of these States, at the instigation 
possibly of some one discontented State, we cannot err in saying that the press, 
and the public opinion, and the people of this country, would blaze out with 
indignation at such unwarranted, unbecoming, and intolerable interference 
with our domestic concerns. 

Ireland, by the act of her Parliament, is united with England. But a por- 
tion of her people, after being agitated for years by O'Connell and others, now 
desire a dissolution of that Uuion, and therefore Americans, who have no 
earthly right nor decent pretext for interfering in this matter, go to work, sub- 
scribe money which it were wiser far to keep at home, acd make speeches 
and utter resolutions to favour and encourage this intestine feud in a nation 
with which we are in profound peace, and in habits of hourly and profitable so- 
cial and literary and commercial intercourse. 

Now, if we would resent such acourse of conduct on the part of English. 
men, how can we with any consistency or self-respect adopt it towards them 
and their domestic policy ! 

It may be said, indeed, that the Irish Parliament was corrupted or dragooned 
into submission to the will of England; but that England denies: and if not, 
what business is it of ours? Who made us judges of the validity of the acts of 
the English or Irish Parliaments ! What if England should contest the validity 
of the act of Congress, for instance, that admitted Missouri into the Union as 
a slave state? Would it be tolerated by any party in this country? and yet 
there is a very large party here who think and feel that act of admission to 
have been contrary to right and unjust to freedom. 

The question does not seem to us to admit of argument. These repeal 
meetings in America by Americans, are wholly wrong ; and these opinions, 
heretofore incidentally expressed in this paper, we now more emphatically re- 
peat, from perceiving by the Tribune that Wm. H. Seward, late Governor of 
this State, presided last evening at a great repeal meeting in this city, which 
is to be followed by a mass meeting in the Park. } 

Mr. Seward is now to be sure a private gentleman; but the station he has 
borne, as undoubtedly it marked him out for the uses of the Repealers, should 
have restrained him from yielding to their purposes. 





From the Commercial Adverliser- 


“Mino Your own Bustness,” are said to be the words of the eleventh com- 
mandment. We should like to know what business American citizens, native or 
adopted, have to move in reference to the O'Connell agitation in Ireland, for a 
repeal of the Irish Union. With what propriety can Moses G. Leonard, 
or any other member of Congress—or indeed any American citizen—take part 
in popular meetings, the influence of which, if any, is to foment a civil war In 
a nation with which we are at peace! Nay, not only to foment civil war, but 
to raise money to carry it on! Yet we are told that Moses G. Leonard pre- 
sided at an Laish repeal meeting on Mon Jay evening ; that there were many 
thousands present ; and that more than a thousand dollars were contributed to 





the fund. Who have been more loud in their condemnation of the conduct of 
certain British and Irish agitators on the subject of American slavery than the 


people composing this very meeting. 
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Kuperial Parliament. 
Fy Haas of Lords, Monday, May 15. 
CANADA CORN. 


JMO} everal petitions from different parts | directed to Ireland, forthe improvement of the natural resources of that coun- 
ce plain seh eet Fe Corn Bill, said he wished to take this saleste- try, instead of being employed in the making of railways in France. But in 


orkshire against the Cana € 
esp caplaning a statement he had made the other night with regard to this 
pill. On a former evening he had stated, that when Parliament was discussing 
Jast year the present Corn Law Act, it was ignorant that the Government had 
any intention of introducing the now proposed Canada Corn Bill, avd he had 
been met on that occasion by a counter assurance from the noble duke opposite, 
that the Government had, during the discussion on the Corn Law Act of last 
session, made known their intentions with regard to the present intended mea- 
sure with reference to the importation of Canada corn. Since then, he (Lord 


Beaumont) had carefully looked over all the published reports of the speeches | capital to that country. (Hear, hear). 


of every one of the Ministers who had addressed either house of Parliament 
during those discussions, and he could not find a single line, a single word, or & 
single sentence which the most astute and ingenous man could possibly con- 
strue into an announcement of the intention of the Government to propose a 
bill by which, upon payment of a fixed duty of 3s. into the colonial treasury, 
American corn should be admitted at a nominal duty or at no duty at all into 
England. In those speeches there were no doubt many passages which alluded 
to intended changes in the colonial policy of this country, and in regard to the 
duties begween the colonics and this country, but there was not one line which 
could poSibly induce any man to anticipate such a measure as that about to be 
proposed by the Government in the other house. On the contrary, he found in 
a speech made last year by the right hon gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade a principle laid down in direct opposition to that of the con- 
templated measure. With the leave of the house, he (Lord Beanmont) would 
read one sentence from the reported speech of the right hon. gentleman the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade. ‘The right hon. gentleman said, ‘‘ The 
principle of the colonial laws—and a very just principle he held it to be—was, 
that where preferences were given to articles of colonial growth, the producing 
colonies should not be permitted to create a fictitious export trade, and so gain 
artificiai profits at the expense of other colonies by substituting foreign produce 
for their own. This was the case with the tropical productions of sugar and 
ram. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) himself applied a very 
stringent rule of this kind with regard to rum in the act of last year Canada 
was in the condition of an exporting colony.” Now, that just and fair princi- 

le so laid down was in direct contradiction to the principle of the intended 

anadian Corn Bill, and he (Lord Beaumont) thought he was justified in say- 
ing upon the occasion to which he adverted that Parliament was ignorant of 
the intentions of the government with regard to the Canadian Corn Bill at the 
time it discussed and passed the present corn law, which had been emphatical- 
ly described by a high authority as a contract between the landowners and the 
present Government 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, if there was one regulation of their 
lordships which was more wise than another, it was that which was established 
in order to prevent a reference to what had passed in the course of a former 
debate. He (the Duke of Wellington) was therefore very unwilling to follow 
the noble lord who had just sat down ina reply to what the noble lord had ad- 
vanced; but he must remind the noble lord that what he (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) had said on a former occasion was, that not'ce had been given in the 
House of Commons by his right bon. friend the member for Tamworth, that it 
was the intention of the Government to introduce such a measure. He had 
also said that he believed his noble friend the President of the Board of Trade 
had in moving the Corn Bill of last year made a similar announcement in this 
house, but about that he was not quite certain. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE said, it had certainfy been announced that some 
alteration on the subject of the importation of Canadian corn would be brought 
forward, but that it must be deferred until the general measure of last year 
was passed. It had been also declared, that the Corn Bill of last year was not 
a final measure, but that alterations would be made in the duties on Canadian 
corn when the Legislature of Canada had taken certain steps. He (Lord 
Wharncliffe) wished to say a few words with reference to what had passed in 
the house on Thursday last in consequence of the question put to him by 
the noble earl oppogjte, (Fitzwilliam,) and repeated by the noble duke be- 
hind him (Buckingham) with respect to the intentions of the Government 
as to any alteration of the existing corn law. The next morning he (Lord 
Wharneliffe) was very much surprised to find that he was represented to have 
made use of expressions which certainly never escaped his lips. He had not 
taken notice of the matter, because he supposed that the other newspapers 
would have set it right; but he found since, the misrepresentation of what he 


bursting forth in all directions, and eternally panting for a vent, insomuch that 
it had exhausted all means of employment at home, and the interest of money 
was reduced to 3} and 2} percent. This afforded the strongest indication of 
the redundancy of capital in this country, and the ease with which it might be 


vain all this capital was ready to be employed in Ireland ; for it was prevented 
from flowing there by the state of agitation which prevailed in that country, and 
to which were annexed just and natural alarms, calculated to deter all prudent 
men from risking their capital in such a place until that fatal agitation was put 
down. (Hear, hear). He therefore said, those were the friends of Ireland 
who should put down that agitation, and thereby enable capital to be directed 
to the coun'ry, and the worst enemies Ireland ever had or ever could have 
were those who by their conduct were preventing and obstructing the flow of 


The Earl of WICKLOW said he was anxious to see public works carried on 
in Ireland for the general improvement of the country. The noble lord said he 
was not desirous of seeing railways established where there was no prospect of 
remuneration ; but did not the noble lord see that if there were hopes of remu- 
neration, companies would be found ready to establish them? Railways were 
established in the north of Ireland; and the reason of this was that that part of 
the country was quiet. In the north capitalists expended their money in the 
hope of receiving remuneration ; but this was not the case in the south. He 
could not expect the Government, in the present state of Ireland, could fairly 
and honestly make the expenditure which had been asked, and he said this in 
order that the poor labourers of Ireland might know that the real obstacle to 
their employment and comfort were those soi-disant patriots who were driving 
them on to desperation for their own base and sordid purposes. (Hear, hear). 
The people of Ireland were a shrewd and discerning people, and he hoped they 
would not fail, ere long, to see that their degradation and poverty arose from 
the acts of persons who pretended to lead them on to higher and beteer desti- 
nies, but who impoverished the country, by preventing the introduction of fo- 
reign capital, and the expenditure of the landed proprietors, who were deterred 
from undertaking woiks of importance, and who took from the pcor people their 
miserable pittance, in the shape of repeal rent’? and ** O'Connell tribute.” 
(Hear, hear). 

Lord CAMPBELL deplored the agitation now going on in Ireland as much 
as any one; but at the same time he deprecated the use of harsh language and 
harsh measures. He believed that the agitation would be more effectually allayed 
by forbearance and by conciliation than by resorting to menace and adopting 
unconstitutional measures. His opinion was, that the agitation would soon 
cease if it were met only by reason and constitutional means, and that it would 
be rendered more dangerous by resorting to harsh language and harsh mea- 
sures. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, his noble and leared friend (Lord Campbell) had 
deprecated the employment of harsh language. Was it harsh to say what he 
had said of those who made Ireland a country unlike any other country on the 
face of God's earth—a scene of excitement and agitation, and of everything short 
of breach of the peace, nay, of everything short of rebellion? (Hear, hear.)— 
He had ventured moderately to state his opinion that these persons prevented 
capital being employed in that country (hear, hear,) which was thereby kept in 
a wretched condition. ‘Although we see this,” said the noble and learned 
lord, ‘* we are not allowed to use harsh language towards these whom we be- 
lieve inimical to Ireland, the enemies of Ireland, preventing and obstructing the 
improvement of that country ; but we are to be held up, collectively and indi- 
vidually, by name as well as by party, and my nob’e and Jearned friend among 
the rest (a laugh,) as the bitterest enemies of Ireland. My noble and learned 
friend says he has not been held up by name, along with me and some of my 
noble friends, as the enemies of Ireland ; no, he his not reached that distinction 
yet; but he will in due time, for I know he will do his duty to his country and 
to Ireland, and, if so, he will reach the distinction which my noble friends and 
myself have attained of being held up not actually by name, but, as lawyers say, 
cy pres. We have been called the paltry Whig faction, the cruelest enemies of 
Ireland ; we have been thus called, with my noble friend Earl Grey at our head, 
who were out of office for a quarter of a century, because we were determined 
not to take office till the Cathoize emancipation of Ireland was conceded ; and 
yet the Whigs, with Earl Grey, and called the constant and inveterate enemies 
of Ireland, our enmity being dictated by sordid views to our own interest.” The 
noble and learned lord proceeded to say, that he had risen to defend himself 
against being supposed to recommend unconstitutional modes of remedy. On 
the contrary, the evil must be met by constitutional remedies. He held it to 
be the most constitutional of all acts to prevent the breach of the public peace 
by the exertion of all the powers at the disposal of the Crown, and that it was the 





had said had not only been commented upon by other journals, but his col- 
leagues in the other house had been taunted with that which he (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) had never uttered. The question asked him by the noble earl and the 
noble duke was, whether the Government had any intention of making any 
alteration in the corn law? to which he had replied that decidedly the Govern- 
ment had no intention of making any alteration, or of taking any steps with re- 
spect to the corn laws, and he sppealed to noble lords on both sides of the 
house whether this was not all he had said. (Hear, hear.) But the newspa- 
pers had thought proper to add the words ‘‘ during the session,” which un- 
doubtedly made a very great difference. (Hear, hear.) Now, he again re- 
peated, that the Government had no intention of making any alteration in the 
corn laws. 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM said, the noble lord had certainly never made 
use of the words imputed to him. (Hear, hear ) 





House of Commons, May 15. 
RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 


The Marquis of CLANRICARDE rose to move, that the Second Report of 
the Irish Railway Commissioners should be reprinted. He did not desire that 
all the appendix, maps, and plans should be reprinted, as that would lead to 
considerable expense, but merely the body of the report itself, which con- 
tained a great deal of statistical and geographical information well worthy of 
their lordships’ attention. The question of introducing railways into Ireland 
‘was one to which the attention of their lorships’ and of the government should 
be directed. The people of Ireland had reason to complain at the cessation of 
the system of public works, and which, it was held out to them, would be car- 
ried on for a considerable time in that country. The noble lord, who directed 
their lordships’ attention to the agitation for the repeal of the union, seemed to 
confound together things which were distinct—namely, the agitation for the 
repeal of the union, on which subject their lordships were, and he was sure 
always would be, unanimous ; and the feeling of the people towards the Im- 
meee Parliament, which depended not simply on any strong expression of their 

ordships’ opinion, or on any measure of coercion, but on the course of legis. 
lation and government which their lordships might choose to adopt with respect 
to Ireland. 

_He admitted that as a general principle Government should be cautious in 
giving encouragement to speculations of this kind; but at the same time there 
might be eircumstances modifying this principle. ‘Though Government should 
not encourage railways affording no prospect of remuneration for the outlay 
(for the remuneration was the test of their being needed,) yet, it should be 
borne in mind, that there were circumstances in Tohend, quite apart from the 
question of speculation, which rendered great capitalists in England adverse to 
laying out their money in Ireland, and with which the Government was to 
some degree connected. Capitalists, it was true, said they mistrusted the 
tranquillity of Ireland ; but they also said, ‘See what encouragement foreign 
Governments hold out to us, and you (the English Government) give no en- 
couragement at all;” and the consequence was, that above 1,000,000/. of 
— capital was employed in making railways on the continent, speculators 
preferring to invest their money in that way, even with the risk of loss to their 

‘operty in the event of war, to embarking it in Ireland. It would, therefore, 

well worth the Government's while, if a well considered plan for the intro- 
duction of railways in Ireland were laid before them, to give some encourage- 
ment to it, not only indirectly, but by way of money, though not to a large 
extent, to be repaid out of the proceeds of the undertaking. He pressed upon 
the Government to consider whether a main trunk railway would not be advan- 
be a to hes 2a a toma towns of the south and west of Ireland, and the 

a jous coun 

The Her 


1e8. 
lof MOUNTCASHELL supported the motion for the printing of 


the report. He said, that France, tn oe and other countries enjoyed the 
advantages of railways, and it was rig t that Ireland should possess them. 
The subject introduced to their lordships’ notice by the noble lord was one 
which ought not to be lost sight of. He hoped the time was fast approaching 
when the present agitation and excitement would pass away, and that in the 
meantime proper measures would be taken, so that railroads might be establish- 
ed in Ireland, particularly towards the south, for in the north they were already 
progressing with success. ' 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he could not avoid on the present occasion ex- 
pressing the grief with which he beheld that obstructions were opposed to that 


which of all other things was most wanting in. Ireland—the improvement of 


the natural resources with which Providence had so amply blessed that country. 
The improvement of all these natural resources was obstructed by causes which 
anevitably prevented, and as long as they continued to exist must ever prevint 
the flow of capital to that country ; whilst there was no want of capital to be 


daty of a constitutional sovereign to exert those powers in order to prevent the 
severance of the empire, and stay disorders that might fall into rebellion. He 
held it to be the duty of Government to come to Parliament for additional 
power only if the existing law were not sufficient ; and if such mischiefs conti- 
nued, and perils surrounded them, it was the duty of the Government, most 
constitutionally, toemploy all means of moral influence, legislative authority, 
and physical force, to save the empire from the wretchedness and danger with 
which it was menaced. (Hear, hear). It wasthe duty of the Government to 
remove those magistrates from the commission who attended certain meetings, 
as Lord Plunket did when he struck Mr. Butler out of the list of deputy lieu- 
tenants. If they chose to attend such meetings let them give up their office. 
It had been said, ‘‘employ conciliation and reason ;” but it was clear that, in 
an assembly of 20,000 men, reason was not likely to be heard. He believed 
that the cbjects of such meetings were, first, to excite alarm in the community 
at large; secondly, to frighten the landholders at large; thirdly, and chiefly, 
to make it perilous, through vague apprehensions, for honest loyal men to do 
their duty, by keeping the peace and restraining agitation. It was perilous to 
do so in that country, for they were marked men if they did. He had been 
told, ‘* Oh, the leaders of the agitation are far from being such desperate men ; 
they did not mean violence, they only sought certain objects of a financial na- 
ture, no doubt, andthey did not mean to produce any explosion.” They 
might, however, flatter themselves that they had more power over the multi- 
tude than they possessed, and if they threw gunpowder upon the fire and told 
it not to explode they might find that an easier task. He had heard alarms ex- 
pressed by persons who had been the advocates of repeal—some of those who 
had been the most forward advocates of the very measure, and agitators them- 
selves. These ex-agitators had felt alarm at the present state of Ireland, 
which was not confined, therefore, to the enemies of repeal, who had never 
polluted themselves with such courses. He had thought that an appeal to the 
good sense and shrewdness of the people would be effectual, thinking that, 
like others, they knew their own interest, showing the strong opinion of Eng- 
lish capitalists, and how difficult it was in the present state of the country to 
send capital thither. Whilst men were men, and capital was capital, no mo- 
ney would flow into Ireland till an end was put to the system of agitation now 
existing there. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said he should not have risen but for the turn 
the discussion had taken. He had been the person to call their lordships’ at- 
tention a few nights ago to the addresses of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
he had drawn their attention particularly to the latter words of the address. He 
was convinced that Parliament had not only observed, but acted in conformity 
with those words, and the assurance given te his Majesty on the throne at that 
time ; and the persons who at present were honoured with the confidence of 
the Sovereign, at the same time that they were prepared to execute that part of 
the address to which he had referred some nights ago, were determined also to 
execute that part referred to by the noble marquis, whenever occasion might 
offer. (Hear, hear). This was what he rose to state to theirlordships. He 
was one of those who had shared the abuse mentioned by his noble and learned 
friend (Lord Brougham), and he was happy to find he was in such good com- 
pany (a laugh); and he assured their lordships that whatever might be said on 
occasions of that kind, he should pay very little attention to it. He should 
continue to do his duty in the service of his sovereign, as he had done there and 
elsewhere, and should pay little attention to what was said of him, and he re- 
commended the same course to others. 

Lord Camrse.t and Lord Brovenam said a few words in explanation. The 
motion was then agreed to. 


House of Lords, May 9th. 
ANTI-UNION AGITATION, 
The Earl of RODEN said,—My lords, pursuant to the notice which I had 


question of her Majesty’s Government with respect to the excitement which 


union, I rise now to offer myself to your lordships’ attention. In doing so, I 
trust that I shall be allowed to preface the question which I propose to put with 
a few, a very few, observations, with reference to the nature of the circum- 
stances, of the very extraordinary circumstances, which have induced me to take 
this course. Iam perfectly aware, my lords, that nothing but the very extra- 
ordinary circumstances to which I have alluded could warrant me in taking up 
your lordships’ time fora moment by making any preliminary observations. | 
apprehend that there are very few of your lordships present who are not, in 
some degree, acquainted with the violence and the exzitement that have been 
going on for some considerable period of time in Ireland, with reference to the 


SS: 


%n the contrary, whilst the capital of this country was | excitement has been the assembling together, in different parts of the count 
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of immense masses of people, who, when so assembled, have been addressed 
by demagogues, and, I am sorry to say, by Roman Catholic priests, in lan- 
guage the most seditious and the most violent (hear, hear, hear)—linguace 
tending to inflame the minds of the people, and to produce in their breasts 
a feeling hostile to the legislative union and to the connexion with this 
country. (fear, hear), Your lordships have not had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the effects of these meetings as I have had; and of seeing what is the 
extent of the conspiracy (for conspiracy it certainly is) which now exists in Ire- 
land. Nor can your lordships have any adequate idea of the intimidation that 
prevails in many parts of the country. (Hear, hear). My lords, I am aware 
that in speaking on this subject I am open to misconstruction, and I am there- 
fore anxious to do so,—it is my duty to do so, in such a manner as to prevent 
the idea that I am actuated by any feelings of animosity. I am anxious, my 
lords, to state what I believe to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ; and I am desirous to engage your lordships’ attention to, and assist- 
ance in, the appeal which I ain about to make to her Majesty’s Government. I 
have lately come from that part of the country where that state of things which 
I have endeavoured faintly to describe now exists; and I will say, that in the 
whole course of my life—not a very short one— during which I have been 
acquainted with the people ot that country, I never recollect greater alarm and 
distrust amongst the people of that country than exists there at the present 
moment. (Hear, hear). That distrust and that alarm do not arise from the 
boasts of shose demagogues and designing individuals who are so lond in their 
demands and so active in their endeavours to inflame the minds of the people 
—but they chiefly arise from a circumstance which I lament to refer to, but 
which it is my duty to refer to as a member of that house—I allude, my lords, 
to the silence and apparent apathy of her Majesty's Government while these 
proceedings are going forward—proceedings so entirely opposed to the peace and 
prosperity of the coua'ry. No person can for a moment suppose that her Majesty’s 
Government must not be most anxious to put an end to this growing, this dreadful 
evil. But Her Majesty’s loyal subjects have a right to ask for some declara- 
tion, for some sign, for some mark of what they mean to do to preserve the 
peace of the country, and to assist those who are anxious to maintain tran- 
quility. (Hear, hear.) I can assure your lordships that the loyalty of the 
great body of the people of Ireland is, at this moment, as sound and as pure 
as ever it was at any period of her history. (Hear, hear.) And in saying this, 
my lords, I do not confine myself to the Protestant population of the country ; 
because I believe that there are many Roman Catholics who greatly depricate 
the existing system. (Hear, hear.) There are many, very many of them, I 
believe, who have joined this ery through intimidation, and not from good will 
toit. (Hear, hear.) Yes, my lords, the loyalty of the people, particularly of 
my fellow-countrymen in Ulster, with whom I am more particularly connected, 
is as sound and pure as ever it was; and they as willing and as anxious to per. 
form the same duty towards their country in 1843 as they so successfully per- 
formed in 1798, but in order to bring this matter to a proper issue and to a suc- 
cessful terminatio, they demand and require, and have a right to look for, the 
cordial co-operation of Her Majesty’s Government in such a manner as to in- 
spire security and confidence. My lords, [ conceive that the circumstances in 
which we are now placed with respect to this cry for the repeal of the union are 
much more serious than they have been at any former period. I refer your 
lordships to the former period when this cry was loudly raised, and when it was 
met, as it ought to be met, by the firmness and decision of the Government.— 
I remind your lordships of the period of 1830, when a cry was raised similar to 
that which now prevails, and vast numbers joined it in that country. But, my 
lords, T would ask in what existed the difference between the evil of that time 
and that which threatens us at present? The difference was, that in 1830 the cry 
for repeal was supported only by Gemagogues and one particular class of persons ; 
but I believe there was not one Roman Catholic bishop or priest in favour of it. 
The case is, however, far different now, and therefore, I say, as the danger is 
greater, it requires tenfold energy to meet it. (Hear, hear ) Government are now 
called on to act with firmness, with decision ; and | implore them to come for- 
ward now and to state their determination to put an end to this system of inti- 
midation, and to maintain the integrity of the British empire. (Hear, hear.) I 
have referred to the year 1830. At that time a noble friend of mine—a noble mar- 
quis, not now in his place—was Lord Lieut. of Ireland. The Coercion act was at 
that period in force. My noble friend went over to Ireland and found that country 
in a state of disturbance and agitation. He immediately issued his proclama- 
tion, and put that agitation down. I remember, my lords, that on that account? 
his government was found fault with in Parliament in the session of 1831. It 
was said that my noble friend had acted unconstitutionally in putting down the 
meetings of the people ; but his conduct was defended by the the then leader 
of the House of Commons, Lord Althorp. In the debate which occurred in the 
month of February, 1831, Lord Althorp thus expressed himself, in answer te 
the observations of O’Gorman Mahon, and I beg particular attention to the 
language used by the noble lord :—‘* The case with respect to the Government 
is this,—the hon. member for Waterford has, it is well known, been exciting so 
much discontent in Ireland, has been keepiug up what he calls agitation in that 
country, that although the conclusion of every speech, however violent or in- 
flammatory, has been an advice to his auditors to be obedient to the laws, it 
must be evident to every unprejudiced man who has read those speeches. or 
who has marked the course which the hon. member has been pursuing, that his 
language and conduct have had but one tendency—namely, to incite to insur- 
rection and rebellion throughout the country, I repeat it, their direct tendency 
has been as I describe it. What, I ask, has been the avowed object of the hon. 
member for Waterford’s agitation! ‘To obtain a repeal of the unien. 1 would 
beg to ask any man who has considered what the repeal of the union must pro. 
duce, whether it does not become the duty of Government to employ every 
means in their power to prevent the accomplishment of an object which mast 
directly lead to an entire separation of the two countries? Sir, I trust that 
those who seek for a repeal of the union will not succeed. If they do succeed 
it must be by successful war, and from the spirit of my countrymen I hold that 
to be impossible. The hon. member has made allusion to such an extremity. 
I tell him that no man entertains a greater horror of warthan | do; and of a!! 
descriptions of war I think a civil war is most to be dreaded ; but. sir, I also tei! 
him that even civil war itself would be preferable to the dismemberment and 
destruction of the empire. I have felt it my duty to s:ate thus fairly and 
boldly what are the views of Her Majesty’s Government on this momen‘ous 
subj.” (Hear, hear.) Such was the language, the bold language, of Lord 
Althorp. That noble lord’s speech was responded to on that occasion by the 
then leader of the Opposition, my right hon. frind, who is now First Minister of 
the Crown. Sir. R. Peel spoke thus on that occasion :—“ Since the question 
has been agitated it becomes every maa who takes a lead in the discussions of 
this house to come forward and declare whether he has or has not irrevocably 
made up his mind to stand by the executive government—whether he has not 
determined, at all hazards, to maintain the legislative union of the two coun- 
tries and to prevent the dismemberment of the empire. This is now 
the domestic question of paramount importance. 1 should be ashamed 
of myself if I did not cast into oblivion all past political feelings which may 
have existed between myself and the right hon. gentleman opposite ;—I should 
be ashamed of myself if I did not cast them aside and, without hes tation, ex- 
ee a steady determination, by ail the means in my power, to support the 
ing’s Government in every extremity of maintaining inviolate the union with 
Ireland. It isthe duty of the government, even in the dreadful extremity to 
which the noble lord has alluded—the extremity of a civil war—to prevent a 
dismemberment of the empire. If the union with Ireland is to be dissolved, 
why may not Scotland and Wales demand the same? Why should not the 
empire be broken up altogether! It is to me perfectly clear, that the safety 
and well being of the empire cannot be preserved but by the maintenance of 
the union: and to maintain that union the government would, in my opinion, 
be justified in resorting to force. How much more incumbent then is iton the: 
to resort to every legal measure, however severe, to prevent a recurrence to 
that more dreadful alternative—a civil war! Government would indeed be 
deeply responsible if they did not employ every legal and authorized means to 
avoid the necessity of employing the more dangerous method. If the law may 
be unable to stay the progress of those who desire a repeal of the union, still 
the government would be highly to blame, should it afterwards dye the scaffold 
or the plains of Ireland with blood, without having first tried all the existing 
authority of the laws.” (Hear, hear.) My lords, these were the observations 
of the two eminent men to whom I have referred on this important subject. I 
have been told, my lords, that the laws, as they now stand, are insufficint to 
protect the peace of the country. I ask, whether those laws have been put in 
force—whether they have been tried? My lords, I have seen no efforts what- 
soever to put down these meetings. I have seen, on the contrary, magistrates, 


the honour of giving to the house last night, that it was my intention to ask a} men holding the commission of the peace, not only attending those meetings 


—which were deprecated by well regulated minds on all sides—but I have seen 


prevails in many parts of Ireland on the subject of the repeal of the legislative | them presiding at such meetings—and those parties are still, I apprehend, in 


the commission of the peace. (Hear, hear.) But, my lords, if the laws 
are not sufficient to meet the emergency, I ask my noble friend behind 
me if that does not affurd a ground strong enough for the government to 
apply to the Legislature for additional powers to stop the agitation im limine, 
and to prevent the baneful effects that must be produced if it were suffered to 
goon? I apprehend that the same spirit which actuated Sir R. Peel when 
he was in opposition, and declared that he would give the Government all 
necessary powers to maintain the integrity of the British empire, would be 
manifested by noble lords opposite, if Government now applied for additional 
powers to effect that object. (Hear, hear.) I apprehend there would be no 








repeal ef the legislative union. (Hear, hear), The great cause of that 


cifficulty in giving to the loyal people of Ireland that proof which they have a 
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right to demand of the determination of the Government to preserve the 
peace of the country, and to give them that security which they call for, and 
which they expect. (Hear, hear.) I have, my lord:, spoken at greater length 
than I intended, but the great importance of the question has induced me to do 
so. (Hear, hear.) I shall only, in addition, implore the Government to look 
closely to the present situation of Ireland, to do something to give encourage- 
ment, strength and confidence to the loyal people of that country, of all sects 
and denominations, and to show to the agitators that you are determined to 
maintain the integrity of the empire. (Hear, hear.) I shall now conclude by 
asking, whether the Government is aware of the dangerous excitement which 
now exists amongst the people in various parts of Ireland on the subject of the 
repeal of the union, and of the large assemblages who are collected together 
and addressed by demagogues and others in seditious and inflammatory lan- 
gvage on the subject ; and whether it is the intention of the Government to 
take any measure to suppress such dangerous meetings, to avert those evils 
which must inevitably flow from them, and to maintain unimpaired the legis- 
Jative union between the two countries! (Hear, hear.) 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—My lords, in answering the question put 
by my noble friend, I do not feel it necessary to follow him through the speech 
by which he has prefaced that question. I must say, however, that in my 
opinion my noble friend was perfectly justified by the circumstances of the 
case in departing from the strict rules of the house. It will not, however, be 
necessary for me to go into any lengthened details in the answer which I am 
about to give to my noble friend’s question. My lords, the Government of Ire- 
land is sensible of the feelings of excitement which exist in certain parts of 
Treland on the subject of the repeal of the union, and it is also aware of the 
danger which may be the result of that excitement. (Hear, hear.) The at- 
tention of the Government has, my lords, been given to the state of excitement 
that prevails. and to the measures which have been adopted in order to keep it 
up, and the Government of Ireland and her Majesty's servants here have 
adopted measures in order to enable the Irish Government with certainty to 
preserve the peace of that country in case any attempt shall be made to dis- 
turb it, and to prevent the success of any measures which any mischievous 
peisons in Ireland may have in contemplation for the purpose of disturbing the 
peace. My lords, there can be no doubt of the fact that great excitement on 
this subject exists in Ireland, ar dlam giad that my noble friend has read ex- 
tracts from the records of Parliament bearing directly on this question. There 
can be no doubt whatever, my lords, that the sense of the Legis|.ture, as de- 
clared on this subject, has been to maintain inviolate the legislative union be- 
tween the two countries. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, my lords, it is the duty 
of Her Majesty's Government to adopt every measure In their power that ap- 
pears to them calculated to maintain that union, and to put down auy dis- 
turbance which may tend to disturb the peace of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
I cannot doubt of the continuance in the existing Parliament of that wish, 
and anxiety, and desire, to maintain inviolate the legislative unien, which was 
declared in the address to the Crown (which Ihave now got before me) in the 
year 1834, on the motion of a noble lord in the other House of Lords. This 
address states :— We feel it our duty humbly to approach your Majesty’s 
throne, to record in the most solemp manner our fixed determination to main- 
tain, unimpaired and undisturbed, the legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which we consider to be essential to tke strength and stability of 
the empire, to the continuance of the connexion between the two countries, 
and to the peace, and security, and happiness, of all classes of your Majesty's 
subjects. We feel this our determination, to be as much justified by our views 
of the general interests of the state, as by our conviction, that to no other por- 
tion of your Majesty’s subjects is the maintenance of the legislative union 
more important than to the inhabitants of Ireland themselves.” “ My lords. 
this is the opinion of her Majesty's Government at the present moment, and 
upon this opinion, and in full confidence of recewing the support of parliament, 
her Majesty's Government will invariably act. (Cheers.) | 

Lord CAMPBELL then rose to present a petition relative to the Church of 
Scotland ; but ; 

Lord BROUGHAM interposed, and said that he felt quite confident that his 
noble friends who sat near him remained silent on the present occasion simply 
because they considered, as every one must, that there could not exist the pos- 
sibility of any doubt or hesitation in egreeing heartily to the observations of the 
noble duke opposite (hear, hear, from the Marquis of Lansdowne.) He (Lord 
Brougham) deemed it only necessary to add, that if he supported that joint 
address which the nob'e duke had quoted from, and which was laid at the foot 
of the throne in 1834, the experience of nine years, and everything that had hap- 





ened in those nine years, as well in England and Ireland as abroad in Europe, 
ad only strengthened his opinion that the disseverance of the legislative union | 
(for that was the phrase under which the real object of these hardly lawful and | 
most nnconstilutional proceedings was cloaked) meant in reality the disruption | 
of the empire itself, and the entire dissolution of the integrity of that empire | 
(cheers): and no man could doubt that to prevent such a catastrophe, which | 
would be the ruin of one of the greatest (if not the greatest) monuments of | 
civilization which human wisdom had ever reared--that to prevert that grievous 
catastrophe, grievous to England, more grievous, if it were possible, to Ireland, 
and grievous to the whole human race ; the uttermost exertions of the power 
of this country, its moral force, its legislative force, and its physical force (hear, 
hear) would be put forward cheerfully and anxiously and heartily, at the first 
intimation on the part of Her Majesty's Government, that any such extraordinary 
exertion was by them deemed necessary for a purpose of such paramount im- 
portance. (Cheers. Let their lordships recollect the majority by which the 
address referred to by the noble duke was passed in 1834; and let those who 
cherished the hope that they might receive some support in this country for 
their abominable projects in Ireland, also recollect what took place at that 

eriod, and then let them feel their hearts sink within them. Of all the mem- 

ers for England, Wales, and Scotland, who were attempted to be seduced by 
one factious sppeal or another, by one topic of declamation or another, by pres- 
sure from without doors, and by intrigue and agitation within doors, how many 
did their lordships think were found so forgetful of their duty to their country, 
and so bereft of all common reason and sense, as to support that wild project 
the repeal of the union! But one single British member alone was found to 
support that project (hear, hear) ; and that gentleman had ceased to adorn the 
House of Commons. (Laughter.) It was his entire belief that now there would 
not be found one single British voice raised in support of this mischievous pro- 
ject. 523 members of the House of Commons voted for the address to the 
Crown, including Irish, Scotch, English, and Welch, and in opposition to them 
was found only one solitary British vote. (Hear, hear.) He (Lord Brougham) 
entertained no fear whatever of the result of these agitations ; but, if he erter. 
tained no such fear, it was because he knew his nob!e friends opposite too well 
to believe that they were capable, for the sake of courting any fleeting, tram 
pery, base popularity, of taking a course of what was called concession and 
conciliation towards those who wished to destroy the empire—(cheers) a course 
which had the uniform and inevitable effect of making enemies of your friends, 
and making your enemies desp'se you. (Cheers. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said, his noble and learned friend had most 
correctly described the reason of his silence when he stated that that silence did 
not arise from any want of sympathy in the declaration made by the noble duke 
opposite of his sentiments on the subject brought under the notice of the house. 
His silence was the result of that feeling which he observed with the greatest 
satisfaction to prevail in the house ; it was the result of that unanimity, which 
as far as he could perceive was undisturbed by any one intimation from any one 
quarter of an indisposition to give that support which the noble duke justly sta- 
ted he should confidently rely on receiving from every portion of the house, and 
which he (Lord Lansdowne) would venture to add the noble duke might count 
on receiving from the prevailing portion ef the other House of Parliament in fa- 
vour of those measves, whatever they might be, which at any time might be 
required for maintaining inviolate the established connexion botween Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland which was founded at the union, and which, as had been cor- 
rectly stated by the noble earl and the noble duke opposite, received after the 
expiration of 30 or 40 years, the del berate sanction of Parliament in a joint ad- 
dress, moved by Lord Grey, in their Lordsh'ps’ house, and in the other house 
by his noble friend (Lord Monteagle) whom he had now the satisfsction of see- 
ing among their lordships. (Hear, hear ) After an able speech his noble friend 
proposed the address, which met with the approbation of an immense majority 
of the other house, and with the support of every member of the then Govern- 
ment, as well as of every member of the Government that immediately suc- 
ceeded, receiving the warm concurrence of Sir R. Peel and of the noble duke 
opposite. That address presented then, as, in his opinion, he believed it did at 
the present moment, the united opinion of the leading persons of every party, 
both in Parliament and in the country. (Hear, hear.) He (the Marquis of 
Lansdowne) at that time entertained the sentiments embodied in the address, 
and he entertained them still ; and he would say that every event which had 
since occurred, every improvement in communication and civilization which had 
since taken place, had served to link the two countries more essentially toge- 
ther, and make it less desirable, and he would confidently add, more impossible, 
to effect that separation which he lamented to find was the object—no doubt the 
mistaken object—of a great many persons in the other part of the united king- 
dom. He, therefore, most conscientiously said, that he could concur in the ob- 
servations of the noble duke opposite, in the conviction that any measures or 
attempts of the description alluded to by the noble duke, while they were based 
in a firm determination to maintain the cennexion between the two countries, 
would at the same time be based in a just, wise, deliberate, and sober temper, 
and fitted for a great and powerful Government to use even with respect to the 





most misteken objects, ¢Ucaz, hear.) 
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The Marquis of DOWNSHIRE expressed his gratification at whet had just 
taken place. He — the reply given by the noble duke to the question 
which had been put to him deserved the thanks of every loyal and well affected 
person in Ireland. The determined front wh'ch the noble duke, who repre- 
sented the Government in their lordships’ house, had shown on the present 
occasion, would do more to settle the minds of the people of Ireland than any- 
thing else that had occurred in the course of the session. Quiet would be 
spread throughout those parts of Ireland where the population were loyal to 
the Crown; and in other parts, where some portion of the population were 
misled, seduced aud terrified by a system of terror into a support of the cry for 
the repeal of the union, a better state of things would, he trusted, be brought 
about by what had just occurred, which might render extreme measures of law 
unnecessary. (Hear.) 


House of Lords, May 9th. 
THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 


Lord CAMPBELL said, he was sorry it was his painful duty to call their 
lordships’ attention to the distracted state of another part of the kingdom— 
Scotland. After briefly adverting to the government of the church of Scotland, 
he said a plan had been lately adopted by the church of making new parishes, 
and permitting the incumbents of those new parishes, who were called guoad 
sacra ministers, to vote for deputies in the General Assembly. Their right to 
act in this way was contested and decided against by the court of law in Scot- 
land; but an appeal to their lordships was lodged, and the petitioners who 
signed the petition he had to present to their lordships complained of the pur- 
pose for which that appeal was instituted, and of the manner in which it was 
conducted. After the decision of the Court in Scotland these guoad sacra mi- 
nisters voted for deputies to the General Assembly, under the plea that their 
right was not definitely decided against, as an appeal had been instituted ; 
and as many as 34 of them, he believed, were elected deputies: and this done, 
immediately after the elections the appeal was withdrawn. The petitioners stated 
that they were assured that these guoad sacra ministers, being thus elected, 
meant to claim their right to sit and vote in the General Assembly ; and that 
thereby a colourable majority might be obtained to destroy the constitution of 
the church of Scotland, and for passing a vote which it was said was to be 
proposed for separating the church entirely from the state. ‘The petitioners 
prayed the house to guard against so great an evil by some legislative enact- 
ment. After great consideration he thought that no legislative enactment was 
expedient or necessary. He could not believe that after the solemn decision 
of the Supreme Court in Scotland, these guoad sacra ministers would present 
themselves as'members of the General Assemby, in defiance ofthe law. Bat, 
if they should present themse!ves, it was his firm belief that they would not be 
permitted to sit. The Lord High Commissioner, representing her Majesty in 
the General Assembly, would not continue at an assembly where the law was 
set at defiance. He placed confidence in the prudence of the people of Scot- 
land, and he thought there was reason to believe that the danger which 
was threatening might pass away without legislative interference. In the 
leaders of the party he placed no confidence whatever. He trusted, however, 
they would yet see the error uf their ways aud cease from further urging on 
their deluded followers. If they did so, he had some hope that those whom 
they were trying to mislead would, upon reflection, become satisfied that there 
was no ground for the step which they were seeking to have adopted. All that 
the House of Lords had determined was, that the Presbytery were bound to 
make trial of the person presented to a living by the undoubted patron. That 
house had decided that and nothing more ; so that if the Presbytery were of 
opinion that the person so presented was deficient in literature or morality, or 
had some personal defect, he might still be rejected. No one ever thought of 
encroaching on that power, which most undoubtedly belonged to the 
ecclesiastical courts. Where, then, was the ground of grievance? or 
why should a power be now asked for the church which it never 
enjoyed, and which his noble and learned friend said it ought not to en- 
joy? What was inducing members of the church to leave it on all sides, not- 
withstanding the willingness which had been expressed to confer new powers 
upon them, instead of depriving them of powers they had hitherto enjoyed? 
He was disposed to make concessions, but the question was, in what shape 
they should be made? He could not say that he concurred in those proposed 
by the bi'l of the noble ear! opposite, which gave, in his mind, a dangerous 
power of check to the church. He would prefer seeing that check couferred 
upon the people. The language used upon this subject was most appalling. 
Those who had eagerly supported the establishment, had expressed themselves 
hostile to all voluntary churches, and shown a great antipathy to Dissenters, 
were now not only determined to leave the church themselves, but, as far as 
their power extended, to utterly overturn and subvert it. In that object, how. 
ever, he did not thnk they would receive much support. It was said, that 
they were required to obey their ecclesiastical superiors in ali things, but such 
was not the fact ; they were obliged to do so on'y in the case of all lawful com- 
mands. Suppose the General Assembly should coine to a resolution that pa- 
tronage was to be abolished, or that the oath of allegiance was to Le dispensed 
with, or that all should be deposed who did not contribute to the non-intrusion 
fund—was it to be said that such an act of the Assembly would be binding, or 
that those who had taken an oath to obey their ecclesiastical superivrs would 
be under the necessity of obeying that law? No such thing. The first pledge 
of the minister was to be true to the establishment. That was the first and 
most binding oath which the minister made at the time of his ordination. It 
was, besides, declared by an act of the Assembly that no one could, under the 
pretence of zeal for the ductrines of the church, seek to alter or subvert its 
discipline. With regard to the convocation which took place last November, 
he condemned it as unconstitutional and unwise. A great number of well- 
meaning, but not very enlightened, ministers from the country were inveigled 
to that meeting by great names, and were there told, as he believed, that if 
they entered into the pledge proposed, the Government would be frightened, 
and must succumb, and that there was no danger of any secession whatever. 
The pledge was given, and they were held to it by being told that, if they de- 
parted from it, they would be covered with infamy in this word, and doomed 
to everlasting sufferings in the next. He hoped those men would reconsider 
the course they had pursued, and that they would recollect that they were 
bound to the established church as it now existed, and that great injury must 
arise from the plan they proposed. He should grieve to see the church of 
Scotland, which had hitherto enjoyed the confidence and affections of a vast 
majority of the people, become, like that of Ireland, the church of the mi- 
nority. Although there might not be any necessity for legislative interference, 
yet the expression of their lordships’ individual opinions on the present occasion 
might have a salutary effect. He was sure the noble marquis behind him and 
the noble duke opposite—the illustrious chief of his race, both friends of civil 
and religious liberty (hear), were not prepared to say that there was any ground 
for the secession that was going on, or for the threats of destruction which 
were made against the church by those who had sworn to defend it. The noble 
and learned lord concluded by presenting the petition. 

The Marquis of BREADALBANE did not see what object the petitioners 
had in coming before that house. They asked generally for legislation ; but 
the question they asked it on was purely ecclesiastical, that question being 
whether those guoad sacra ministers were really legal members of the Presby- 
tery, and whether they could be chosen as representatives to the General 
Assembly. He must confess that he thought their lordships would best con- 
sult that conciliatory spirit which was especially called for on the present 
occasion by not passing any opinion on the subject, but allowing the Genera! 
Assembly practically to solve the question, thereby giving the Assembly an 
opportunity of acting in that manner which the best friends of the church 
would wish to see them act in. On a former evening a noble lord observed 
that there had been no interference as yet with the ecclesiastical privileges of 
the church of Scotland; but in reply to that he would quote a remark uf 
Lord Moncrieff, Judge of the Court of Session, and ove of the ablest men on 
the bench, in giving judgment in a question lately brought before him. Re- 
ferring to that very topic, he said, “ That the demand of the pursuers 
amounted to a sentence of deposition or suspension from the spiritual func. 
tions of the ministry to be pronounced by the Court of Session on the majority 
of the ministers and elders of the Presbytery of the church, who had not been 
disfranchised by any legal process, and that if they were competent he knew 
not what shred of spiritual independence was left to the church of Scotland.” 
This was most decided language and well worthy the highest respect and con- 
sideration. He would at once refer to the point which had led to these coi- 
lisions between the civil and ecclesiastical powers in Scotland—namely, the 
mode in which ministers should be appointed to the parishes of Scotland. In 
the endeavour of the church to assert its principles it went too far, and inter- 
fered with the civil rights. The Courts took cognizance of this, and declared 
the act of Assembly respecting the appointment of ministers illegal. Then 
the judgment of that house declared that the Presbytery had no right to decide, 
except upon the technical qualifications of the person presented; but their 
lordships would see that that decision wrested from the Presbytery a power 
which they had always previously possessed, namely, the power of judging of 
the general suitableness of the presentee. The Presbytery ought to have the 
power of seeing, not merely whether the presentee aed he the necessary 
amount of learning, but whether he possessed physical capabilities of commu- 
nicating it, and this very useful and important power their lordships had taken 
away. On this point the people were the best judges ; that is, whether they 
could be edified by his doctrines. Another point was, whether the Presbytery 


were judges, in purely spiritual offices, without the coercion of the temporal 











courts. The spiritual independence of the Presbytery of the church of Scot. 


land was guarranteed by statute, and had been founded on custom. and usage. 
A third pomt was, as to the power of the church to provide for the spiritual 
wants of the country in proportion to those wants. For this purpose, the per- 
sons in question had been appointed to parishes, but only guoad sacra, merely 
as to the pastoral superintendence ; and to deprive the church of the power 
of supplying the spiritual wants of the country in proportion to those wants 
was to deprive it of a most useful and beneficial power. He trasted that his 
noble friend the Secre'ary of State for Foreign Affairs would be able to enun- 
ciate the views and principles of the Government upon this great and impor- 
tant question, for he was convinced that the enunciation of the views and 
‘principles upon which Her Majesty's Government were prepared to act would 
afford the means of arriving at a solution of the question, and of preventing 
that disruption of the church which must inevitably take place at the next ses- 
sions of the Generel Assembly unless some concession were made. 

_The Earl of ABERDEEN said he had hoped that the letter of this right hon. 
friend the Secretary of State for the Home Department to the Commissioners 
of the General Assembly, and the declarations which he (Lord Aberdeen) had 
made in that house, would have been sufficient in the way of explanation of the 
views of Government to have rendered unnecessary the appeal which his uoble 
friend had made to him. He did not know what he could now add to that ex- 
planation, but he had no objection to repeat it, if it could afford any satisfaction. 
His noble friend might be assured that Her Majesty’s Government felt a great 
desire to witness the termination of the unfortunate dispute which agitated the 
church of Sco‘land, and to avert by every means in their power a disruption of 
that church by the secession of some of its ministers, followed, as it would 
probably be, by a considerable proportion of the most pious and orderly of the 
people of Scotland, and that, to prevent it, they were ready to make any sacri- 
fice—that was, any sacrifice consistent with their paramount duty to the coun- 
try, and a regard for the real interests of the church itself. Before any attempt 
of this kind could be made it was necessary to see whether there was any chance 
of its being attended with success, and to take care in making the attempt not 
to incur evils as great as it was intended to remedy ; and he thought that under 
existing circumstances, if the Legislature were now to sanction the triumphant 
contempt of the judgment of that house, and the open defiance of the law, it 
would create greater evils than it would remedy. Let their lordships look at 
the position in which the church had placed itse}f, through the conduct of the 
leaders who had had the guidance of this unfortunate dispute. Not only had 
they refused to repeal the Veto Act, but from year to year they had gone on 
to assert their determination to maintain it, and in the last communication from 
the commissioners of the Assembly he saw no disposition to abandon an act 
which had been declared by that house to be illegal. It was said that the elec- 
tion of those persons took place during the pendency of the appeal to that house ; 
but the appeal did not alter the law as declared by the courts below; the law 
did not require to be confirmed by the decision of that house, though the house 
might reverse the decision of the inferior courts. The election of the minis’ers 
was, therefore, equally illegal whether an appeal was entered to that house or 
not, and those geatlemen placed themselves in a responsible situation if they 
claimed, under such circumstances, to enforce a right to become members of 
the Assembly. If the leaders of that party in the Assembly were prepared to be 
satisfied with the enjoyment of all the rights and the power which the church 
of Scotland had ever by law possessed (excep: during a short and troublous 
period,) there would be n> great difficulty in dealing with the subject ; but if 
they were determined to assert claims quite unheard-of in the history of the 
church, even at a time of the greatest violence, when the monarchy was over- 
thrown and the church triumphant,—if they insisted upon mainta:ning these 
claims, setting up rights utterly inconsistent with the civil and religious liberty 
of this Protestant country, and establishing a domination at once odious and 
degrading. Her Majesty’s Ministers could not only never give their assent to 
such pretensions, but would oppose them by every means in their power. With 
respect to the observations of his noble and learned friend opposite (Lord 
Campbell) his noble and learned friend, whilst he gave him (Lord Aberdeen) 
credit for not impuning the judgment of that house in the Auchterarder case, 
had said that he (Lord Aberdeen) had made use of observations inconsistent 
with that decision. His noble and learned friend had done him no more than 
justice in supposing thathe had not any intention of impugning that judgmeut ; 
on the contrary, he considered it a most just and righteous judgment; but, 
although he coincided in the correctness of that judgment, it did not follow 
that, if the noble and learned lord made a speech of two hours in delivering 
the judgment, he (Lord Aberdeen) was to assent to every thing contained in 
that speech. He had heard the late Lord Eldon say, that a wise judge would 
never give any reasons when he affirmed the judgment of a court below, be- 


_cause his judgment might probably be right and his reason might be wrong. 


Now, the reasons which had been given in pronouncing the judgment in the 
Auchterarder case had tended to unsettle the minds of the people of Scotland 
and to produce the results which had taken place. In the Auchterarder case 
the question of the qualification of presentees had not been decided ; it had 

arisen only incidenta'ly in the courts below, and no opinion had been given 
upon this point, except obiter by the noble and learned lords in atfirm- 
ming the judgment, and if the point had been argued before them their 
opinion might have been different. He (Lord Aberdeen) knew what the 
opinions of all the fadges of the court of session were upon this point, 
though they had not been called upon to decide it. The Lord President took 
no no ice wf it, but the Lord Justice Clerk did, and said that “ prior to the Veto 
Act, the church un:formly had the right of determining onthe objections of 
any members of the congregation to the qualification and fitness of the presen- 
tee ; the great advantage of which was, that no man could be inducted into a 
benefice without the assent of the church to his collation after hearing the ob- 
jections of the congregation, and no man could be set aside without an opportu. 
nity being afforded to the church of openly ascertaining the validity of the ob- 
jections to him, and that they were not merely the result of causeless preju- 
dice.” Lord Meadowbank said, “if objections are offered to the admission of 
a presentee, it is the duty of the presbytery, being in the place of the ordinary, 
to take notice of the objections, and hear the reason of dissent ; but the power 
of determining rests with the presbytery alone.” Lord Corehouse took the 
same view of the subject, observing, that ‘no one was allowed to be inducted 
in the face of a dissent, provided it was founded on good reasons, that the voice 
of the people was always heard, but the reasons of the dissent were jd ed of 
by the presbytery.” All the judges argued against the veto, were still of opin- 
ion that the people might object, and that the presbytery decided as to the va- 
lidity of the objections. This was the opinion of the judges who pronounced 
the decision which had been affirmed by that house, and therefore there was 
nothing inconsistent in his (Lord Aberdeen’s) concurring in the Auchterarder 
case, and at the same time entertaining the opinion he had expressed. He ad- 
mitred, that if the question of fitness had been argued before the noble and 
learned lords and they had decided the point, he should adopt their judgment as 
implicitly upon that point as he did upon those which they had decided in the 
Auchterarder case ; but as it had not been argued, as they had only pronounc- 
ed an opinion in passing, he did not think it necessary, snpported as he was by 
the opinion of all the judges in Scotland—for he believed all concurred in the 
doctrines he dad expressed—to acquiesce in the opinion of the noble and learn- 
ed lords. He had the more reason to adhere to this view of the question, be- 
cause he knew that, with all the learning, and intelligence, and power of the 
noble and learned lords, still it was not the law of England they were investi- 
gating, but a law to which their prejudices (for all had prejudices) were hostile. 
He must say, that seeing es he did what were the opinions of the judges in 
Scotland, the noble and learned lord must forgive him for saying that, till the 
question had been argued before them, he should adopt the opinion of men 
who had made the law of Scotland the study of their lives. He could 
only repeat, that under the circumstances, Her Majesty's Ministers had but one 
desire,—to see this lamentable state of anarchy in the church of Scotland ter- 
minated. His noble friend (Lord Breadalbane) had given the Assembly some 
good advice, which they would do well to adopt, and he (Lord Aberdeen) 

hoped that he would use the influence he possessed with many of the members to 

reconcile them to a course of proceeding with reference to this ques'ion which 

might have the happy effect of restoring peace within the walls of that Jerusa- 

lem to which they were both such sincere well-wishers. (Hear, hear.) 

The Marquis of BREADALBANE asked whether the noble earl was pre- 
pared to allow that the decision of the church courts should be final, except 
that they should not interfere with civi! rights? : 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said he had stated the principles which the 
Government were prepared to adopt, namely, that the congregations hada 
right to eject, and that the presbytery were to judge of the reasons, and they 
were bound to give great latitude to objections to the fitness of a presentee. 

Lord BROUGHAM ssid, the noble earl (Aberdcen) had observed that the 
opinions to which he had alluded, delivered by his noble and learned friend and 
himself, were not necessary for the decision of the particular question before 
the house, and that if the point had been argued they might have come to a 
different conclusion upon it. But the noble ear! was ignorant of the case ifthe 
supposed that the points were not argued. The points were ued by one 
side though not upon the other, and they would of themselves have decide i the 
question, and have gone far to shake the grounds of the Auchterarder case in 
the court below. ‘To adopt the opinion and proposition of his noble friend be- 
hind him (the Marquis of Breadalbene) would be just the same as if in a dis- 

ute between two contending parties one were to be allowed to decide for both. 
With respect to the questioa of patronage, he (Lord Brougham) was perfectly 
satisfied that the law of Sco:land was perfectly decisive upon the subject. Ifit 
were to be allowed that the presentee of the patron could be rejected by the 
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ion, no matter how satisfactory he might otherwise be in life, litera- 

EET ceoherntion, there would be an end to patronage ; but that was not 
the law of Scotland, and he hoped he should never live to see the day when it 
would be. If such should ever be the case, the pulpit would be made a place 
for canvassing, and every species of indecency derogatory to religion would 
ensue. At the same time, though such was not the law of Scotland, the con- 
gations were not excluded from expressing their objections to a presentee, 

or from stating the grounds of those objections ; but, the patron having made 
his presentation, if no allegation could be sustained against the life, literature, 
and conversation of the person so presented, he must be by law the clergy- 
man of the parish. If that were not so, patronage would be a mere mockery. 
It would be a good ground of objection if a person who could not speak 
Gaelic were presented to a parish where the English language was not 
understood, or if a zuinister who cou!d not speak English were presented toa 
ish where one part of the inhabitants spoke English and the other Gaelic — 
These would be good grounds of objection, but it was no ground where life, li- 
terature, and conversation were admitted, to object upon capricious grounds. 
Let the congregation, by all means, have the power of objection, but do not, at 
the same time, let them control the patronage. He had heard with great sa- 
tisfaction what hed fallen from his noble friend opposite (the Duke of Argyll.) 
His noble friend, however, had, he feared, not been heard with sufficient dis- 
tinctness in that place where it was most important he should be heard. He 
thanked his nob!e friend for the very important advice which, in the conclusion 
of his observations, he had given tu his countrymen, by whom he was deser- 
vedly looked up to, and by whom he (Lord Brougham) was satisfied his advice 
would be received with attention and respect. He hoped the advice would be 
followed, and that those who now threatened a secession would pause before 
they separated themselves from the church ; for, as had been well observed by 








fhe Albion. 





and institutions of England? Wil! Ireland herself derive any advantages or 
happiness therefrom? No, certanily. Can the enterprise possibly succeed ? 
Certainly not ; for the force of the empire will be brought forward to crush it. 
Sorrowful will be the day for both England and Ireland when the sword is 
drawn to effect such an object. But the good sense of the people will avert 
such a calamity. Mr. O'Connell! himself we are satisfied will never suffer the 
| blood of his country to flow in such acause. He may continue to “ agitate,” 
and that is evil enough. Agitation is, and always has been, the bane and the 
curse of Ireland. It has paralyzed all her energies, checked the influx of 
British capital which she so much needs, and retards civilization. Rail Roads, 
(the great arteries of civilization) cannot be constructed for want of capital, and 
capitalists will not lend their money to a country daily threatened with insur- 
rection and civil war. The debate in the House of Lords, which we record to- 
cay, affords melancholy evidences of this unhappy fact. We present also the 
full debete in the same august assembly, which took place when the Duke of 
Wellington made his memorable declaration alluded to in our last. 





France and Spain.—The English press have been anxious to do justice to 
the good sense and moderation that Lave characterized the public policy of the 
present Administration of France : a recent declaration, however, of M. Guizor 
on the subject of the relations between that country and Spain must be con- 
sidered an exception to this general rule ; and, as serious consequences threaten 
to grow out of the unexpected pretension in question of the French Premier, 





the noble duke, under the circumstances of the case, they ought to rest satictied 
with what they had got and with what they were likely to get, and not by discus- 


sing minor differences hazard the more important object involved in the peace | 


and integrity of the establishment. — 
would be a most deplorable event, which he trusted would not take place, for 
he did not believe, as the noble earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) appeared to think, 
that the seceders would take With them any great number of the most pious and 
orderly of the flocks. ' 

Lord CAMPBELL replied. —He expressed himself agreeably surprised at 
the tone which the discussion of the petition had assumed. He hoped that the 
party who now considered themselves the dominant party in Scotland would see 
that they were mistaken ; that if they persisted in their parricidal attempts they 
would be defeated ; and that the church of Scotland would continue undisturbed, 
to dispense the blessings of religion through many future ages. 





Died, on 19th of March last, after a short but severe illness, George Huyler, E-q , ¢ 
this city, in the 63d year of his age. Mr. Huyle: for several years filled the office of 
U.S. Consul at the Bahama Islands, where his urbanity and kind disposition procured 
for him the esteem of oll who knew him 
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IRISH REPEAL. 

A new impulse has been given to this delusion by the late accounts from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Since the arrival of the last packet a tumult of 
agitation has set in surpassing all former proceedings. Placards and public 
meetings meet us everywhere, and the American portion of the community, as 
well as the Irish, have partaken of the excitement. 

That the repeal of the legislative union between England and Ireland is a 
delusion, is as clear as the sun at meridian. That union brought to a close 
countless evils, and if destroyed those evils would again arise in all the force 
and all their danger. Ireland and England cannot exist with two separa‘e and 
independent legislatures no more than the world could endure two suns. As 
well might we have two Congresses, one at Washington, the other at New 
York—both playing at cross purposes and nullifying the acts of each other. 
How long could the business of the government or of the country go on under 
such a system’ And yet this is no novel surmise, for the English and 
Irish Parliaments fell into a similar conflict of opposing jurisdiction on the 
question of the Regency, during the ill-health of George II]. On that mo- 
mentous occasion the parliaments disagreed in the choice of a Regent— 
the English house chose the Queen, while that of Ireland insisted upon the 
Prince of Wales. The nation was happ'ly relieved from this alarming dilemma 
by the providential recovery of the King; but all rational men saw the neces. 
sity of guarding against such calamities for the future, and the union followed 
a few years afterwards. 

But if a dissolution of the Union be demanded by Jreland, why not by Scot- 


land! And if conceded to Ireland ard Scot'and how can it be refused to 
Wales! ‘ Repeal the Irish Union,” says Mr. Corning—“ restore the Heptar- 
chy!” Yes, restore the Saxon Heptarchy iudeed, not with seven kings to be 


sure, but with four, for no sooner would those different portions of the empire 
be rent asunder than a king would be put in nomination of each. 

To dissolve the Union with Ireland is to dismember the British empire. The 
congregated mass put together with the wisdom of the best men of all nations 
must not again be torn into fragments. What, in the present formidable state 
of Europe, would England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales do alone! Could either 
resist a foreign invasion single handed! Would each fragment of the broken 
empire take its portion of the national debt-—and if so, would it ever be paid’ 
But it is vain to speculate on the effects of an event that cannot happen—we say 
cannot happen ; jor there is too much good sense, too much patriotism, and too 
much to lose among the people of England and Jreland for such a catastrophe 
to occur. The declarations of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, as 
given in our last issue, show that no such thing can or will happen. Public meet- 
ings, inflammatory speeches, and newspaper writing may be all very well; 
they are generally harmless, and often have the beneficial effect of allowing 
public excitement to pass off through such channels. 

But although we have said that the American portion of the community have 
partaken of the Repeal excitement, it must not be understood as implying that 
the feeling is general and total. We should be doing gross injustice to this 
community did we not distinctly pont out that the great mass of the thinking 
portion are decidedly opposed to such scenes and such movements. They 
recognize, in the first instance, the broad princip'e that one nation, or a part 
of a nation, has no right to interfere with the internal concerns of another. 
So clear is this principle, that one of the causes of the eminent success of 
the journal in which we now write, springs from a steady adherence to it. We 
have on all occasions studiously avoided any intermixture—any meddling, or 
any participation in the domestic policy of the United States. This we have 
done, not by compulsion certainly, but from a just and inherent perception of 
the obligatory nature of this principle, so long as we maintain our British 
character. 

We repeat then, that the thinking people of this city and of the United States 
at large, do not participate in the Repeal movement ; but on the contrary con- 
demn, and that too pointedly and energetically, those who do. Of this fact we 
afford sufficient evidence in the quotations we have made from some of the 
leading journals of New York. 

To what would such a system of unjust aggression lead! Who among us 
nationally or individually are whole and without our troubles? Russia has a 
Poland to deal with—France Algiers, and this country her slave population. 
What would be thought if public meetings were called at Exeter Hall in Lon- 
don for the express object of exciting the negroes of the South to insurrection ? 
What would be thought if ex-Governors and Presidents’ sons attended such 
sm etings' What would be the sensation felt here, if large sums of money were 
subscribed for the purpose of promoting such dangerous seditions and destruc 
tave principles? As has been very justly observed by our cotemporary, the 
Commercial Advertiser, the people of England had as much r ght to take 
yart with the Doorites of Rhode Island as the Americans have to med- 

with the question of Repeal. General Jackson sometime since, when asked 
[be -present at a Repeal meeting, unhesitatingly declined and gave with 
te sterling good sense and honesty of his character his reasons for doing so 

Yeas to be regretted that others do not follow his excellent example. 

What benefit is to be derived from this unfortunate crusade against ¢! 


we purpose to devote a short space to a detail of the circumstances connected 
with it. 





M. Guizor, in reply to that party in the Chamber of Deputies who are con- 


That he (Lord Brougham) considered | tinyally urging the French Government to treat Spain as if it were a conquered 


province, observed justly that France could now not expect to deal with Spain 
| as Louis XIV. and his successors had dealt withthe Court of Madrid, and that 
experience had taught them that the more France interfered in Spain, the more 
she estranged from her a peeple, fitted in many respects to live with her on 
terms of close amity ; but, he added, if any attempt is made to draw the throne 
of Spain out of the gloroius family—the Bourbon—which has occupied it since 
the time of Louis XIV., orif, in other words, the Queen of Spain is to marry 
whomsoever she pleases, that was a very different matter, and they would 
think twice about it. 

The latter part of this speech caused no little excitement in the Spanish 
| Cortes. It would result,.said one of the members from M. Guizot’s words, 
| that the throne of Spain belongs less in reality to our young Queen than to the 
House of Bourbon, since, according to that Minister, Her Majesty must of ne- 
cessity marry a Bourbon,—and how did he qualify the princes of that family ? 


by the French Minister. One of the members having remarked that M. Guizot 


closely criticised, it was said the assertion was not correct, and that M. Guizot’s 


been communicated to all the powers in Europe. 

In England, Sir Robert Peel, on being interrogated on the subject, observed 
that no formal commouication had been made to the Government of France 
cu the subject. At the same time her Majesty’s Government had formed an 
opinion respecting it, and he saw no reason for any concealment of that Opi- 
nion. It was the clear and decided opinion of her Majesty’s Government, that 
Spain was entitled to every right and privilege which belonged to an indepen- 
dent state, and in the exercise of those rights and privileges she had the power 
of deciding for herself on all great questions relating to her internal govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government were also of opision that the Spanish na. 
tion, speaking by its duly constituted organs, has the exclusive right and 
power to enter into whatever alliances it might think proper. 

Had it not been for the impolitic declaration of M. Guizot, it is very probable 
that some junior member of tho House of Bourbon might have been the object 
of the Royal choice, certain it is there was no disposition on the part of other 
Powers to regard such a marriage with dissatisfaction; but now every member 
of that House will be an object of the greatest suspicion on the part of the 
Spaniards, simply because he would be considerad as carrying out the arrogant 
assumption of France, to which Spanish pride will never succumb willingly, 
and force, we take it, is out of the question. 





CAPTURE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
On this subject we merely repeat what we affirmed last week, viz: that we 


he has made. It is there, that his minister is Sir,George Simpson, a man of 
unsullied honour, and who will, we are quite sure, take care that the King of 
these is!ands sustains no wrong. 


receiving any credence whatever. They prove too much. 
Lord George Paulet is a fool and acted without orders. If this be so, why 
look for other evidence when this fact—if fact it be—would be sufficient to 
set aside all that has been done ! Then again we are assured that Mr. Charlton, 
the late British Consul was a knave, ruffian, and drunkard. 
of such a person could be of little avail. 


Of course the acts 
Mr. Simpson, his successor, 


him, that he went to Tepic, and there, by falsehood, procured the order from 
the British Consul!-General, Mr. Barron, to Lord Paulet, to seize the islends 


nullify all the noble captor’s proceedings, without pressing the whole into the 
service of defamation and detraction. If England has really acknowledged the 
independence of these islands, that act, of course, extinguishes her claim on 
the plea of prior discovery, notwithstanding the discovery cost the life of her 
most distinguished navigator, Captain Cook, who, only fifty years since, was 
cruelly murdered, and barbarous!y cut into pieces by these same amicable sa- 
vages, at O-why-ee. 


can missionaries. They require no comment, farther then, that Mr. Armstrong 
and everybody else knows—that had the French seized the Sandwich Islands, 


Protestant, and possibly the expulsion of the clergy of the same persuasion. 


(American) missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, which we find in the Spring- 
field Gazette, states that the cession of those islands to England “is onl 
provisional, and may be reversed by treaties now being formed by the [Sand- 


against France, and that they will soon be restored to their rightful sovereign. 
Mr. Armstrong says— 


ciled to it than we anticipated. Bad as the case is, it might be worse. France 
has a powerful naval force in the Pacific, which has taken the Marquesas, the 
Socicty, and probably the Navigator islands; and we have been expecting, 
from their movements, that they only wanted time and opporiunity to take 
possession here. This to our cause would lave been disastrous in the extreme, 
if we may judge from the general tenor of their conduct here siuce 1838 
While it made my heart sick to see the Hawaiian flag hauled down, I must 
confess it is a great relief to reflect that the French flag dues not take its place. 
We shall still have to combat the heresy of Rome, but not backed up by the 
French government as heretofore. 

The excitement among the foreign residents, especially the Americans, is 
very great. They feel that the American interests here are ruined, and they 
of course blame the missionaries for it all. An 
to induce the King to appeal to France and the [ 
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effort was made among them 
Inited States for a temporary 


the claims of Br.tish subjects could be ad the King 
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y . ; : Prana “ Birds o merica 
he called them “ glorious.””. The Bourbons had entailed ruin on Spain, and no ade of A ‘ 
Spaniard would be found to concur in the pompous appellation applied to them 


speech, so far from being unprepared, was the second edition of the instruc- | 
tions given to the French ambassador at Madrid, M. Pageot, and which had 


As respects the letters that have reached this | her notes on his account. 
country, their vehemence and bold assertion, without proof, disqualify them for | 0f his abrupt manner in acting. 
They assert that | times too boisterous. 





knew his own people too well to have anythin 
the United States, it was very uncertain whether they would have anything to 
do with it. The Boston, Com. Long, has been here during these troubles, but 
could not interfere. The native government is to go on as usual for the ‘pre- 
sent ; the King, chiefs, their agents, &c., keep their places. A commission of 
Englishmen presides over all business that relates to foreigners. We havo had 
a little disturbance, but it seems to be over. 

Lord Paulet has called on us, and appears friendly. He spent an hour in 
our house last evening, is a very condescending, mild, and amiable man, ap- 
parently, and assures us, so far as he is concernéd, of every encouragement to 
go on with our work.—Journal of Cnammerce. 


June 


to do with France, and as ” 








*.* Mr. Thos. Peele and Mr. J. G. Mountain have proceeded on a collecting 


tour for this paper through Upper Canada. Mr. John H. Scott will collect the 
subscriptions in Lower Canada. 


Mr. J. R. Weldin has taken the agency for this paper in Pittsburg, Pa. 





A recent arrival from Rio Janeiro, announces the betrothment of the Prin- 
cess Francesca Caroline, sister of the Emperor of Brazil, to the Prince de 
Joinville, son of Louis Philippe, King of the French. 





I> We regret that circumstances have obliged us to discontinue the stories 
of Tom Burke and Martin Chuzzlewit, in the Albion, for the colonial sub- 
scribers. The omission in a part of the edition gives us both trouble and 
expense, besides being a lossto our readers. We are of the opinion that neither 
of these publications are copy-right works, for no evidence thereof appears in 
the imprint ; and it is not usual for monéhly issues to avail themselves of such 
protection, as a special copy-right for every number would be necessary. 

Yet, as her majesty’s Deputy Post-Master General is of a different opinion, 
and therefore cannot sanction the introduction of the Albion, having in its pages 
these two works, we have no alternative but to omit them, lest a special in- 
| terdiet, prompted by some good natured person, should emanate against us 
| from the authorities at home. 
| In a very short time the colonial officers will be furnished with a regular list 
of the copy-rights, and that will enable them to make a proper discrimination. 
| The Albion never having violated any copy-right, knowingly, has little to fear; 
| but we do not think it advisable to incur any risk by publishing a doubtful 
work. We trust this explanation will be satisfactory ; and we assure our 
readers that we will leave no means untried to obtain a readmission of the 
articles in question. 














Audubon’s Birds of America. —We have received No. 80 of Audubon’'s 
” the contents of which are the Red-headed Duck, male 
and female ; the Ring-necked Duck, male and female ; the Ruddy Dack, male, 


| female and young; the Pied Duck, male and female. The various writings of 


“| Cornelius Matthews, complete in eight numbers, are published a N. 
had spoken extempore, and that his speech should not, consequently, be too a : P ate : ygtage tiehadieare 


| Sun office, at 12 1-2 cents each. 


THE FRENCH COMPANY AT NIBLO’S. 


‘** Le Domino noir” postponed on Monday on account of the indisposition of 
Madelle. Calve, was played for the first time at this theatre on Wednesday, to 
; an overflowing house. The history of the piece is the escapade of a young 
| lady, a nun, Angele (Madile. Calvé) belonging to one of the first families of 
| Spain, with one of her friends, for one night from the convent of which she is 
| on the eve of becoming the Abbess, to visit the world, from which she is to re- 
tire forever, and assists at a masquerade ball in the costume of a domino noir. 
| She there meets with Horace de Massarena, (Richer,) whom she had seen at a 
| previous ball, and to whom she becomes attached, and who likewise is passion- 
| ately fond of her without knowing who she is. In endeavouring to return to 
| her convent before morning, she is placed in several trying situations; but 
Heaven, whom she implores in a charming cavatina, brings her safely back to 
| hercell. At the moment of the ceremony, to make her an Abbess, an order is 
received from the queen to prohibit her becoming such as her fortune would in 
, that event fall to her relation by alliance, Lord Elfort, an Englishman and a 
| heretic, and commands her to choose immediately a husband, which she does by 

selecting Horace Massarena, who is in the convent at the time and who is not 

| aware that his charming incognitia, whom he had seen in so many guises, in the 
intended. Abbess, until she, throwing off her veil discloses herself to him. 

Madlle. Calvé must have been still suffering from the effects of her indispo- 

sition, for her voice though pure and flexible as ever, lacked force in several 

instances. Notwithstanding this, she sang with great taste, execution, and fa- 

| ciity. The Aragonaise song in the 2d act, was sung with spirit and deserved- 


must await advices from England before we can make up any definite judg- | ly applauded ; and in the air and hymn in the 3d act, she drew down the ap- 
ment in the matter. The King has there sent his remonstrance, if remonstrance | plause of the whole house. 


She labours under a great disadvantage in not 
| being well supported by a good tenor, for Richer who we doubt not exerts him- 
| self to do his best, has no voice, and in many parts she was compelled to slur 
This gentleman should endeavour to correct himsels 
His delivery is too short and quick, and at 
Dessonville as Lord Elfort, an attaché to the English 
embassy, burlesqued the character too much in his manner of speaking French 

though the fault is not his but the authors. 


. ’ 
It is not to be presumed that a ger. 


‘| tleman attached to an embassy would be so totally ignorant of a language com- 


. os 8 a 
js described as a person of similar character; and it is, moreover, asserted of 


Now we say that either of these asseverations, if true, would be enough to. 


Upon looking into the Journal of Commerce, of yesterday, we found the | 
following observations, and the letter from Mr. Armstrong, one of the Ameri- 


Sandwich Islands.—A letter from the Rev. Richard Armstrong, one of the | qum= 


no purpose to take possession of those islands, except by way of precaution | ever was offered to public patronage. 


The revolution has caused but little excitement among the natives; it is a | and Strangers is respecttully solicited. 
thing they have been expecting for some time, and they are much more recon- | —— 


mon to all the courts of Europe, as to speak it in so owtré a manner. But it is 
| a fault with most English and French dramatic writers, when they present us 
with a character of either nation, to make it as broad a caricature as possible, in 
| order to stamp it with notoriety. Made. Lecourt made the best of the part 
| assigned to her as Brigitte, but she should not have left out the air in the first 
part of the third act. Mmde. Mathieu in the character of Jacinthe, acted her 
part as usual, with much taste and judgment. Lecourt by his spirited acting 
of the part of Juliano, aided materially in the success of the piece. The over- 
ture was performed with much precision and effect. Madelle. Calve was 
called out after the fall of the curtain to receive the applause of the audience. 

The music, itJis sufficient to say, is by Azber, and the libretto by Scribe, and the 
production is one of the best on the French stage. It was one of the most 
splendid representation in Par’s where it was played for one hundred nights in 
succession. 


Mr. Niblo has opened his beautiful gardens for the season. They present to 


| and public spirit of the proprietor. The English vaudevilles have also com- 


the Catholic religion would have soon predominated, to the exclusion of the | menced with a strong company, among whom is Burton, Miss Ayres, and 


others. 
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RANKLIN SALT WATER BAYHS, CASTLE GARDEN —The proprietors, hav- 
ing availed thems: !ves of the experience of the past year, and conformed to the 
| suggestions of many o/ their subscribers, beg leave now to present to them, and the 


wich Island] embassy in Europe.” This confirms our belief that England had | 8} lie in general, the most complete arrangements for public and private bathing. 


Shower baths upon an improved principle, and the best boys’ swimming school, that 
Having established a constant and thorough 
succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 
The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of Castle Garden 
Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of =" 
jun9 3m 








OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
| and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and is the = known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in anew envelope from steel 
| on which are the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by 4 portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the labelthe words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. ‘ ; 
Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 


| skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 


Rowiland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath, 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents ‘or 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New Yora. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w 
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' the eye unrivalled attractions, and manifest at every turn the taste, judgment » 
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